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For the Companion. | 
AUCTION OF A WHITE CHILD. 
By Mrs, A. H. Leonowens. 
Owing to the sudden sickness of one of my 








servants, one morning while I was engaged as 
teacher in the King’s household in Siam, I was 
detained at home a little after my usual time 
for beginning school. Having made punctuality 
apoint with my royal pupils, I hurried to the 
palace. 

When I reached the gate of the inner city and 
found that the clock of the observatory had al- 
ready struck ten, I ran rather than walked 
through the streets, and breathless, reached the 
long corridor leading to my temple school-room. 
Here, however, I found myself almost wedged 
inamong a crowd of women and children, slaves | 
and attendants, all hurrying in the same direc- | 
tion. | 

As it was long past the hour for morning ser- 
vice, and was not a fete-day, I wondered, while | 
I pushed and squeezed my way through the 
crowd, what was going on. Entering my tem- 
ple school-room, I found every inch of the floor 
occupied by a vast throng of high court ladies | 
and maids of honor, with a still greater crowd 


of slaves, who had taken possession of the entire | times, but each time my voice was lost in the 


precincts of the temple, down to the lowest steps noise and laughter of the crowd. One lady bid 
. . { > » 
of the vast edifice. There was hardly standing _as high us seventy-five tecals for the child, and I 


room to be found anywhere. | was afraid she would be knocked down to her. 


It was evident something very unusual had | y q1q not know what to 40. Suddenly T bid.one 
called forth such a gathering. The excitement! jyndred tecals. A loud burst of laughter hailed 
could not have been more intense if the object | my bid, for it was well known that I looked upon 
had been an execution. I pushed on, and reached | the gale of human beings as a very sinful traffic. 
the first ring “What do you want with her?’ said Lady 


g, centred round my school-room ta- 
ble. E |Piem tome. ‘You havea white child of your 
The moment I did so, I received so great a! pwn. 





AUCTION OF A 


shock at the sight before me, that, for a few sec- | Finding I made no reply, she turned and bid 
onds, I was almost as stunned as if Thad hada) one hundred and ten tecals. At once I cried, 
severe blow upon the head. I could not think, I} 
could not speak, I could scarcely believe my | 
senses, 


‘One hundred and twenty tecals!”’ 
At this bid there was a pause. The mother 


_ | tried to stimulate the crowd to a higher price, 
An entire ring was formed of women standing ' but it was no use. Every one thought that a 


up. It was quite a large circle, gemmed around 
with women’s faces, mostly on the grin. The 
innocent object of all this interest and amuse- 
ment was a white child, perfectly nude, lying | one’s hands. 

on the middle of my school-room table. When the clock struck one that memorable 

Her skin was of pearly softness, her spotless | day, I was the owner of the little stranger, of 
cheeks were tinged with a slight flush, that add-! \ hose very existence I was ignorant in the morn- 
ed to her angel-like appearance. Her fair hair | ing. by 
dustered, as if of woven sunbeams, about her The sale over, the crowds began to hurry 
brow. There was a smile on her lips, and! jome for their mid-day meal. Not a few of 
she blinked her eyes every now and then as she | the great ladies clustered round me to inquire 
looked into the faces of the crowd. 
yA dark but rather nanasome woman was | was the question uppermost in my own mind. 
perched on the table beside the child. She was | 
the grim auctioneer, and as I afterwards learned, 
the child’s own mother. She was calling out,— | are paying too much for that child, but as I 

“My ladies, she is worth a great deal more than | jaye taken a fancy to her, I'll give you one hun- 
tn tecals. She is worth her weight in gold. I dred and thirty tecals, if you let me have her.” 
Would not sell her for less than two hundred | “What will you do with her?” said I to the 
tecals, and I do so only because I am very poor. | great lady. 
look at her skin! Look at her hair! Her love- 
lyhands and feet!” make her a dancing-girl for the palace.” 

As she bade them look, she touched the sev- “T have bought her,’’. I replied, “that she may 
tral parts of the child—who smiled sweetly in! he saved from such a fate, and no money will 
her mother’s face—to call attention to their! ever buy her again, for it is my purpose to have 
beauty. No sooner did she finish her praises of | her brought up as a Christian child.” 
the child, than a dozen or more voices shouted,—| The enraged lady left me and went her way. 
, “Fifteen tecals!”’ “Seventeen!” “Twenty!” | Turning to the mother, in whose lap the poor 

Twenty-five!” “Thirty!” ‘Thirty-five te-| little baby, overcome with the heat of the day, 
tals! ”? lay fast asleep, I told her that she must accom- 

Then came another pause; for, being an Ori-| pany me to my house that afternoon, and I 
éntal auction, the auctioneer did not ery, “Go-| would there settle matters with her. 
ing, going, gone!” at each long pause in the} With many conflicting plans concerning the 
bidding, but shouted,— | future of my new charge, I gathered such of my 
.,. }ou cannot get her for thirty-five tecals, even | pupils as were on the spot, for an hour or two of 
fT have to starve for it!” | reading and recitation. 

This the inhuman mother shouted at the top| After school we all went to my house, where 
of her lungs. Then came another rush of bids I found, to my sorrow, that I could not make up 
for the smiling, half-sleepy child, that went up the sum I had bid for the child. Rather than 
to fifty-five tecals. But still the mother reiter- | lose sight of her, I resolved to seek assistance 
rn from the British consul, whom I knew would 

No one will have her for that price.” | help me in my strait. 
The bidding went on. I tried to speak several! While we were at lunch, I learned from the 


, hundred and twenty tecals — just seventy-two 
dollars of our money—was far too high a price 
for a child who would, in all probability, die on 


“Why, I’d have her carefully brought up, and 








| 


WHITE CHILD. 
woman, who called herself ‘“Mantangi,” that 
she had been married to an English sailor, a 


mate on board a Chinese ship, Zi-Z7Zum, and that 
Ma Khow, “‘the fair one,’’ as she called the little 
girl, was his child, He had treated her cruelly, 
and she had run away, taking with her his child, 
because, she said, ‘‘she wanted to spoil his heart 
for him,” for he loved her very much. 

She insisted on calling this English sailor 
“Capitain,’’ but, with some persuasion, I found 
that his right name was George Davis. At 
length, finding herself poor and without means 
of support, she resolved to carry her child into 
the inner city for sale, as she knew she would 
get more for her there than elsewhere. 

I listened very kindly, sympathizing with her 
in her sad story, and not adding one word of re- 
proof. I told her that I had not so much money 
as one hundred and twenty tecals in my posses- 
sion, but if she would accompany me to the Brit- 
ish Consulate, I would there hand over the 
amount, on her giving me a paper saying that I 
was the lawful owner of the child, as was the 
custom. 

I wanted her to leave the child behind, but she 
pleaded so tenderly to be allowed to have ita 
little longer with her, that I yielded the point, 
and we all started for the boat, which was to 


| what I was going to do with the child. This | take us to the “Consulate.” 


“Ma Khow” and her mother entered it first, 


At this juncture, the Lady Piem, whom I had | then my boy; but just as I was stepping down 
| outbid, came up to me, and said, “Mam, you | the slippery stones that led to the boat, I stum- 
bled, and before I could recover my footing, fell | 


head foremost into the river. 

I heard a loud cry overhead, and at the same 
time I felt that I was being borne away by the 
strong, resistless current, after which I remem- 
bered nothing very distinctly, save a vague sense 
of many thoughts and many scenes chasing one 
another through my mind, tinged with a feeling 
that now there would be no one to save poor 
“Ma Khow.”’ This is all that I can clearly recall. 

When I opened my eyes once more, I was in 
my own chamber, lying, dressed but dripping, 
on my bed. A light was burning beside me on 
a table, and my poor little boy, with the saddest 
look I had ever seen on his face, seated near me. 
Standing round were all the boatmen and ser- 
vants, but no Ma Khow or her mother. The 
woman had disappeared with her child before 
the boatmen had succeeded in dragging me up 
out of the river. 

I dismissed the boatmen, telling them I should 
not forget their kindness, sent my boy to bed, 
and with the aid of my nurse, did all I could to 
make myself comfortable for the night. Though 
I had become unconscious, owing to the prompti- 
tude of the boatmen I had not remained very 
long in the water. 





But the night that followed this escape from a 


watery grave was among the saddest I ever 
passed in Bangkok. It was made up of starts 
and dreadful dreams, and visions of poor little 
Ma Khow undergoing all manner of tortures 
which I had no power to prevent. 

When I was again seated at my school-room 
table, it was both laughable and curious to 
watch the Siamese women looking at me, as if I 
were one resurrected. Many of them came up 
to me and expressed themselves to this effect: 

“You were bewitched when you bid for that 
strange white child. She was not a child, but a 
hobgoblin. The devil often assumes the form 
of beautiful children, especially that of beautiful 
girls, in order to destroy human life. That 
white child was nothing more or less than the 
devil, who wished to kill you, and don’t you see 
he would have succeeded but for those brave 
boatmen?”’ 

I did not see that Ma Know was the devil in 
the shape of a beautiful white child, but I did 
see that no woman in the palace would now buy 
Ma Khow for a dancing-girl, for every soul in 
the inner city was convinced that she was an 
evil spirit disguised in a beautiful human form, 

In the days that followed, I often thought of 
poor little Ma Khow, and wondered and won- 
dered what became of her,—whether her mother 
had sold her to some other bidder. It made me 
very sad to think of this lovely white child be- 
ing brought up among all those pagans. 

onths passed away, and the me...ory of this 
sad episode in my life was almost crowded out 
by others more or less depressing. One even- 
ing, as my boy and.I were riding out on the new 
road in Bangkok, who should we meet coming 
towards us but the dark, handsome woman 
Mantangi, with the dear little M& Khow in her 
arms. I was overcome with joy, as drawing up 
my horse and calling to my boy to do the same, 
I stood face to face with that strange mother 
and her beautiful child. 

Ma Khow’s golden hair streamed in the wind, 
fluttering hither and thither, and her pure smile 
and white skin were doubly purer and whiter 
when contrasted with the artful grin and dusky 
hue of her mother. 

After our first pleasant greetings had been 
exchanged, the mother in answer to my ques- 
tions, told me that thinking I was drowned, 
she had returned to her boarding-place. She 
was now married to a Chinaman, who was very 
kind to her, and fond of Ma Khow, and would 
not part with the white child for any consid- 
eration. 

I said nothing to all this, only begged her to 
| bring the child to see me, and that I should give 

her some very nice clothes; to which she assent- 

| ed very readily, and we parted, Ma Khow turn- 
ing to look at my boy, and smiling and hiding 
her head on her mother’s shoulder when she 
caught his eye. 

The very next Thursday, the mother and child 
made their appearance. I washed, and dressed 
the little one in some English clothes that [ had 
prepared for her; parted her beautiful hair and 
bound it with a blue ribbon; put little stockings 
and shoes, which very much delighted both 
mother and child, on her tiny feet, and sent her 
off to play with my boy. 

- It was really pretty to see the curiosity and 
wonder with which the child watched her own 
little feet when encased in English boots. 

She came again and again. I made her quite 
a little stock of English clothes, and what is 
more, I felt I was daily acquiring more and more 
influence for good over the mother. Ma Khow 
began to speak afew English words. She would 

put up her finger and say, “Don’t touch that,” 
in a most solemn way, and she repeated ‘Gentle 
| Jesus” very prettily. We became fast friends. 
| Not long after, J. C. Campell, inspector of 
| customs at Bangkok, notified to me the arrival 
vin the harbor of Bangkok of the Chinese ship 


| Le Hum, with Davis as captain. 








George 


| Through the inspector’s kindness, I sent a letter 
‘to Capt. Davis, stating that I wished to seo 
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him on important business, and begging him to | 


call upon me at my house on the following 
Thursday in the afternoon. 

At length the day arrived. I never before felt 
so keenly the importance of a day on which 
hung all the future of a little child here and 
hereafter. I hurried home from school, so as to 
prepare some refreshment for Ma Khow’s father 
when he should appear. 

About half-past three o’clock the same after- 
noon, I stood face to face, shaking hands with a 
rough, sun-browned sailor, Capt. Davis, the 
father of the poor little pagan waif. After some 
refreshments had been served, the man, think- 
ing that I wanted to open some sort of trade 
with China, dissuaded me strongly from doing 
so, telling me I could never compete with the 
natives. 

“Capt. Davis,”’ I said, ‘‘will you pardon me if 
I speak plainly and frankly with you?” 

“Certainly, madam,”’ answered the sailor, for 
he was nothing more or less than a frank, broad- 
chested English sailor. 

“My business with you is not to talk about 
trading with China, but to ask you what has 
become of your little girl, Ma Khow?” 

Rough sailor that he was, he started to his 
feet at this question, and, wringing his hands, 
said,— 

“Madam, tell me, have you heard or seen 
anything of my poor little Ma Khow? Help 
me to save my child from her depraved mother.”’ 

When I told him all that I knew about his 
poor little girl, the strong man was overcome, 
He bowed his head and wept like a little child. 

When he was able to speak, he assured me 
that if he found her again he would give up his 
post as captain of the Le Hum, and, carrying 
her to England himself, entrust her to his moth- 
er’s care. 

At this moment who should walk into my 
parlor but little Ma Khow herself, led in by my 
little boy, dressed as an English child. The 
sunlight streaming in through the great western 
window, fell in rich gilding on the child’s lovely 
head, making her a beautiful picture. 

Oh, how glad I feel when I recall the ery of 
joy with which that rough sailor darted forward 
and caught up in his arms his long-lost daughter! 

Little Ma Khow, pure European in type and 
form and complexion, seemed neither to belong 
to that rough man nor to her dark, revengeful 
ole turned up her eyes, blinking, as 
was her habit, and wonderingly examined the 
rough sailor, 

All at once, as if some gleam of tender mem- 
ory had come to her aid, she laid her fair head 
on his broad shoulder, and nestled close to his 
heart. The father stroked her caressingly, while 
great tears glistened in his blue eyes. 

I shall never forget that picture. I was so 
overcome by it that I had to leave the room! 

Not very long after, | went in quest of Ma 
Khow’s mother. I found her in the kitchen 
chatting with my servants. It was with a great 
deal of coaxing and begging, and even threaten- 
ing, that I finally persuaded her to let the father 
have Ma Khow for two hundred tecals, provided 
he promised to take her to England at once, and 
place her with his mother, whom Capt. Davis 
assured me was a good Christian woman. 

The mother insisted on coming up to take the 
last look at her beautiful white child. I went 
with her, for fear there might bea scene. But 
there was nothing to complain of in her behay- 
jor. She seemed to be convinced that it was 
better for the child to be sent to England to her 
father’s friends, As for Ma 


yuavchea, 


Khow, nothing 


would induce her to leave her father for one in- | 


stant. 


I made up a bundle of such clothes as I had | 


worked for her, and when it was time for Capt. 
Davis to return to his ship, he wrung my hand 
with many and many a ‘‘God bless you for what 
you have done for my child!’’ and took his 
leave, with Ma Khow sound asleep in his arms. 

Next day, faithful to his promise, he sent two 
hundred tecals to be given to the mother, which 
[handed to her, 
night, and many a night after, till her husband, 
the Chinaman, came after her. I explained to 


him that Ma Khow was now in the care of her | 


English father, who was her legal guardian and 
protector, 

He did not seem to like it, and he scolded his 
wife for letting her go. Poor Mantangi, to tell 
the truth, was so downcast after parting with 
Ma Khow, that she had absolutely nothing to 
say in self-defence. 

A whole year passed away; then there came to 


me a letter from Capt. Davis, dated Liverpool, | 


England, telling me that he and his little daugh- 
ter had arrived safely in England. She was 
happy under the care of his mother, and some 
few Sundays ago had been christened ‘Anna 
Harriette,” after me. She had behaved beauti- 


She stayed with me all that} 


: vy i] 
THE YOUTH'S 
fully at the christening. When she grew up, he 
meant to tell her how she had been once sold in 
the palace of Bangkok, and bought by an Eng- 
lish lady. He added that he would never forget 
my kindness. 

To all of which I may say I add my continual 
thanks to the Great Father, who put it into my 
heart to help this poor little child, and to save 
her from a dreadful life. 

+o 
For the Companion. 
THE LIGHT ON THE MOUNTAIN. 
By Rebecca Harding Davis. 

Mr. Niblo was a Kentuckian, who married 
when very young, and settled in one of the 
smaller of the Sandwich Islands. Land and 
labor were cheap, and he soon became owner of 
a vast tract, which he cultivated with great skill, 
building a handsome villa half-way up the 
mountain side. 

In the little village, five miles distant, were 
two or three educated American and Spanish 
families, who made a genial, pleasant society in 
this lonely corner of the world. 

Mr. Niblo had two children,—King, a boy of 
twelve, and Hetty, aged six. The only draw- 
back to the happiness of his life was the utter 
separation from his own country. Books and 
papers reached him by the little sailing-vessel 
which came once a month from Honolulu. Let- 
ters were very infrequent. A year or more 
would sometimes pass, in which not a traveller 
from the States would visit this isolated island. 

We can understand his delight, therefore, 
when his cousin, George Page, from Virginia, 
with whom his whole school-boy life had been 
passed, stopped to spend a week with him, pp 
his tour around the world. 

The children were no less excited and happy. 
They had not seen more than half-a-dozen white 
men in their lives, and knew nothing of life out- 
side of this little volcanic tropical island. 

Col. Page was like a revelation of another 
world to them. The good-natured Virginian 
would not let them leave him for a moment. 
Ile told their mother he never had seen children 
at once so ignorant and wise. 

Ilaving no companions but their parents, they 
used the language of grown-up people, and be- 
haved with a queer, grave courtesy, yet they 
knew no more of the world than babies. 

The evening before Col. Page left the island, 
he went out after dinner to walk on the long 
verandahs that encircled the house. They 
walked as they talked, King trotting alongside. 

“You're a lucky fellow, Niblo,’’ said the 
colonel, stopping in the front of the house. 

| “Your territory is as large and your retainers as 
numerous as though you had been a German 
prince.”’ 

He looked, as he spoke, down the great rolling 
stretch of country to the sea beyond, over pas- 
tures filled with mighty herds,*forests, coffee 
and sugar plantations, bathed in the warm light. 

“Yes, I have a beautiful home, and I shall 
leave a magnificent heritage to my children,”’ 
said Mr. Niblo, gravely. 

They continued their walk around the piazza. 
The change of scene was startling. Instead of 
| the magnificent fertile landscape glowing in the 
scarlet hues of a tropical sunset, gray lava beds, 
| rutted and threatening, stretched upward to the 
| sterile mountain peaks, behind which the night 
| was gathering. ‘s S 
| Off to the north, the voleano of Mauna Loa, 

the largest in the world, was pouring forth black 
volumes of smoke. 
“Yet,” said Col. Page, doubtfully, ‘‘you seem 
| to live on the verge of death here, Niblo.”’ 

“Tut, tut! We are as safe as you in your 

| Virginia farm.” 

“This monntain beyond you is the crater of an 
extinct Voleano,”’ 

“True; but it is extinct. There has been no 

| eruption within the memory of man, or even 
tradition.” 

| They continued their walk in silence. 
night fell suddenly. 

| “What is that light I see high on the moun- 
tain,”’ asked Col. Page,—‘‘a dull red glimmer, 
| no larger than the flicker of a candle or a torch- 
light?” 

“Oh, nothing of any consequence,” said Mr. 
Niblo, testily. “‘It has been seen there, at inter- 
vals, for five years. I have sent bands of the 
natives up to explore, but the gulches and crags 
of lava form literally an impregnable bulwark 
to the lazy fellows. It is of no importance, I 

| assure you.” 

“Probably not,’’ said his guest, forcing a 
laugh. “But if the fire ever, comes down and 
burns up your heritage, my boy,”’ turning to 
King, “‘rémember you and Hetty are to come 
; Straight to your cousin, George Page, in Vir- 
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“We will, sir,’ said King; and the two ‘gen- 
tlemen, laughing at the solemnity of the boy, 
turned the conversation to some other subject. 

Col. Page continued his journey. About nine 
months afterwards, in Yokohami, he received a 
package of American papers, and one of the first 
items which met his eye was an account of the 
eruption of a volcano supposed to be extinct, on 
one of the smaller Hawaiian groups. 

“Honolulu, eighty miles distant, was shaken as by 
an earthquake. The island was occupied by one or 
two wealthy planters and by a fishing village. The 
destruction was instantaneous and total. Nota liv- 
ing soul escaped. The island is now a vast mass of 
fire and molten lava.” 

“What, a disaster! And the little children!” 
cried the colonel, the tears rushing down his 
bearded cheeks. But what could be done? He 
continued his journey into India. 

The newspaper report was, as usual, not quite 
correct. The population of the island had time 
to reach the sea-beach before the flood of fire 
reached them. 

Lascu, a native, took King and Hetty into a 
boat, and stood off from shore. Mr. Niblo fol- 
lowed with his wife in a smaller one. They 
gave their children the best chance. 

When the wave of flame touched the water, 
the sea boiled and surged asin a tempest. Sky, 
land and sea were ablaze. 

In the fiery glitter, Lascu saw the boats, like 
black motes behind him, go down in the dread- 
ful flood. Two hours later, a ship bound for 
San Francisco picked up a tiny boat, in which 
were two children, and a native, who died soon 
after he was taken aboard. He had been hurt 
while escaping {rom the house, by a falling beam. 

Hetty and King were tenderly cared for on the 
vessel. Their story was told in San Francisco 
when the vessel arrived there, and the Califor- 
nians made heroes of them. Some of the old 
residents may remember their story, and how 
they were lodged in the most expensive hotel, 
while several wealthy families offered to adopt 
them. 

But the boy was obstinate, always making the 
same firm, gentle reply, with his queer little bow. 

“T promised if the fire ever destroyed my her- 


‘| itage, to go with my sister to Col. George Page, 


of Virginia, and I must go.” 

Money was raised to clothe them comfortably 
and to pay for their passage to New York by 
vessel; and they were placed in the care of the 
captain, to whom a sum was given to forward 
them from thence to Virginia. The voyage oc- 
cupied several months; but before it was over, 
the captain fell ill with cerebral fever, and when 
they reached New York, was carried ashore un- 
conscious. No one knew of the money in his 
possession. 

The children landed penniless. Some of the 
passengers took charge of them for the night, 
and left them in the care of the landlord of a 
second-rate hotel, who during the next day re- 
membered them and hunted them up. 

“Well, youngsters, what’s to be done with 
you?” he said, boisterously. ‘I’m not an 
orphan asylum.” 

‘‘No, sir,’’ said King, solemnly. 
only show us the way to Virginia!” 

“Plenty of trains going every day —Jersey 
City. But no hurry. You can knock around 
here awhile, until this little girl gets some color 
on her cheeks,” said the hearty old man, who 
had kindness enough under his rough manner 
to furnish any ordinary orphan asylum. 

King said nothing until the next morning, 
when noticing that Ietty’s cheeks were red, he 
tied on her hat, and taking her by the hand, 
marched out of the door, 

‘Tell your master,’’ he said to a negro waiter, 
“that I did not say good-by because I was afraid 
he would keep us. We are going to Virginia.” 

It was a long time before the children, by dint 
of repeating “Jersey City” to everybody they 
met, found themselves at last in the din and 
bustle of the great depot, the ground shaking 
beneath their feet by the thunder of heavy in- 
coming trains. They had never seen a railway 
before, and stood stunned and deafened on the 
track. 

‘Here's somebody’s young ones left!’’ cried 
an attendant. “Where are you going, boy?” 

“To Virginia, sir.” 

“This is your train. Papa inside? All 
aboard!’’ Andina moment the town was fly- 
ing quickly past them, while they caught their 
breath with terror. 

The conductor came presently for their fare. 

“Tickets? I don’t know what you mean,” 
said King, who literally never had paid money 
for any thing in his life. , 

“Father aboard the train?’ 

“He is dead, sir.”’ 

“Who is taking care of you?” 

“Nobody. We are going to Col. Page, of Vir- 


“If you can 





| ginia.”” 


ginia.”’ 


The conductor was going to rage, but the 
children were well dressed and well bred. [Ho 
hesitated, then sat down and talked to King for 
a few moments; got up with a perplexed face 
and went into the smoking-car, where one a 
the officers of the road was talking with son, 
gentlemen. 

‘Here is the queerest case ever met! A }oy 
and girl who say they have come from the Sand. 
wich Islands without a penny, and are going tg 
Virginia to find their friends! It’s a regula; 
swindling yarn, yet upon my soul I believe it,” 
“The boy is sharp who can cheat you, Grim. 
shaw. Bring him in.” 

King was brought in. When he had told his 
story, the officer said, “I believe the lad, Grim. 
shaw. There is a Col. George Page in — 
County, and there was a frightful eruption op 
one of those islands last winter. At any rate, 
I'll risk it. Here’s a pass, my lad, to Richmond, 
and a dollar to keep you and this pretty baby in 
candy until you reach there. I’m not often 
taken in,’’ he remarked to the bystanders, 
“That boy’s face is the most truthful I ever saw, 
The children reached Richmond at daybreak 
on a cold October day. As soon as his foot 
touched the platform, King began his inquiry, 
which in the singularly grave, courteous tone oj 
the boy, always commanded attention. 

“Col. George Page, of Powhattan,—there’s no 
railway into that neighborhood. Have to hire; 
eab,”’ said a hackman. 

“IT have no money only this,’”’ showing the 
change from the dollar, which he had partly 
spent for ‘‘snacks,”” which old colored womer 
brought on the train. 

The cabman, who was white, laughed and 
turned away. Another, who was colored, came 
up to the boy with the keen glance which every. 
body gave to his clothes and delicate ringed 
hands. R 

“Got short ob change, sah? No difference, 
Jest yoh start out on the west road, and ebery- 
body’ll gib yoh and de little lady a lift. Ise’ll 
set yoh out a mile or two myself. Tell de folks 
yoh’s cousins ob Cunnel Page, ob Red Bank, and 
yoh’s all right. Stop at de big houses fora 
night’s lodgin’, shuah.”’ 

He did give them a lift of five miles, “wohk 
bein’ skase an’ de hosses a rustin,”’ and set them 
down at the gate of a plantation, bidding them 
goin fordinner. But King did not understand 
Virginia hospitality, and was nu beggar. 

He walked on until Hetty dropped exhausted 
on the road. For five days they plodded on 
their journey. 

‘Lifts’? were few, for the country road was a 
lonely one, and they often wandered from it. 
But they never lacked a meal or lodging, or wel- 
come from the kind-hearted Virginians, black 
and white. 


Red Bank, was seated at supper, when thie but- 
ler called him out, with a puzzled face. 

“Your cousin, from de Sandviches, is come, 
sah, an’ says de fire am done burnt up his her- 
tages.” 

“What nonsense is that, Pete?” 

‘De debbel ony knows, sah. But heah am 
de boy,”’ going to the porch door. ‘‘Come in 
chilyun. Heah am Mars George heself.’’ And 
the children ran forward, their year's seara 
ended, to meet—a stranger! 

Hetty burst into sobs. King tried to speak, 
drew himself up, and choked, ‘‘You—you are 
not Col. George Page, of Virginia!’’ 

“Tm one of them, my man,”’ said the gentle 
man. ‘But the Pages are thick as blackberries. 
Perhaps it was George Page of Culpepper yo 
wanted, or little George of Berkeley, or Rever- 
end George of Amelia, or his son, hook-nose( 
George, or’’ 

‘Mine is a colonel.” 

“Oh, they’re all colonels.” 

“An’ dah’s Cunnel Gohge what buyed é 
mare ob us,’’ interposed the butler, breathlessly, 
‘‘or ole Mars Gohge, wid a glass eye, or’’—— 

“Never mind. Bring the children in, and ask 
your mistress to come down. They are ready 
faint with exhaustion. No matter what Georg? 
Page you want, my boy, you stay here until he 
is found.” 

And the children were taken in, bathed, 
dressed, and fed, before they were even asked 
to tell their strange story. 

A family conclave soon determined that the 
missing Page was “red-haired George,” wh? 
had gone on a tour to India, and was expected 
home in May. 

The children were given shelter and welcome, 
and after awhile, real affection, in the pleasant 
Virginia home, all winter. Early in the follow- 
ing June, George Page arrived in New York, and 
lingered there for a month, before starting {0 
home. ‘ 

When they heard he was there, his cousins 











On Sunday evening, Colonel George Page, of, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








wrote to him the history of the children, and he 
replied, ‘I start for Powhattan by the next 
train. Prepare the children for a surprise.” 

Now comes the strange part of the. story. 

Two days before the letter-concerning the 
children came from Virginia to New York, Col. 
Page was turning over the register of the hotel, 
to “see if anybody was there from the Leems 
River,” when he was observed to start and 
change color. 

“Sir,”’ he cried to the clerk, “have you dead 
people staying with you? — ghosts? Which is 
Mr. Niblo’s room?—Niblo, from Honolulu?”’ 

IIe had scareely heard from his old friends 
how they had escaped while their children were 
lost, when the news came that King and Hetty 
were living, and within two days’ reach. 

When they ran down to the gate at Red Bank 
to mect the Cousin George whom they had 
chased half around the world, it was not he, but 
their own dear mother, who sprang from the 
carriage, and kneeling on the grass, held them 
to her breast, while their father stood white and 
silent behind her. 


- ee 
ADVENTURE. 


Perhaps one of the most destructive creatures to 
take up its residence near you isa leopard. It is so 
cunning, so clever in finding concealment, and so 
up to every danger, that it is very difficult to catch 
sight of it unless you regulagly hunt it up with dogs. 
Then you will probably lose two or three of your 
best and bravest dogs, for the leopard is a ferocious 
foe to the canine race, and tears them terribly when- 
ever he has a chance. 

Years ago, by the chances of trade, as well as by 
arestless, roving spirit, I had been led to the coast 
of Africa, After forming acquaintances there, I 
at length bought a farm near the Umlas River. 
Tere I was pestered by leopards. They prowled 
round my hut by night, and carried off fowls by the 
dozen. They would kill my pigs, and attack even 
the horses, so that I determined to wage bitter war 
against them. 

Having found a first-class Caffre spoorer, I en- 
gaged him as a hunting attendant. One evening, 
after sunset, a leopard tried to get into my cattle- 
crawl, and was driven off with great difficulty. He 
wasso daring that several times he repeated his at- 
tempt, and I believe he would not have hesitated 
to have attacked a man had he found one alone and 
outside the huts. 

The first proceeding on the following morning was 
totake up the trail and to spoor this leopard to his 
hir. My special Caffre was in readiness as soon as 
itwas light, and before the dew was off the grass; 
and starting with me, we followed without difficulty 
the spoor of the leopard. From his traces, we found 
that he had gone round and round my hut, and had 
even tried to enter by one of the windows. I sup- 
pose he had smelt meat inside, for I had shot a buck 
that day, and it was hanging up in my outer room. 

After we had followed the tracks about half a 
nile, we saw written on the ground an adventure. 
The leopard had evidently laid down, as though it 
had heard or seen something that required extra 
watchfulness; it had then gone off at a gallop to 
some bushes about a hundred yards to its Ieft. 
There were the footmarks plainly showing all this. 

Ithad then crept through these bushes, and on 
the other side, had sprung on to and had killeda 
bush-pig. There were the footprints of the pig, the 
tigus of the struggle, the marks of blood, and then 
thetrail of the pig that the leopard had dragged 
off. 

It was beautiful to see the Caffre following out 
all these details, and pointing out to me what had 
happened, and giving, as it were, his witnesses in 
evidence; but even to my senses it was tolerably 
plain, as the spoor had not been crossed by living 
thing, and the dew was still on the ground. 

“We shall now find this leopard,” said the Caffre, 
“and you must shoot him, for he will not drag his 
supper far, and then he will sleep near it.” 

Following the now broad trail, we found that the 
leopard had made for a small woody ravine, in 
Which there was a great quantity of tall, thick Tam- 
lookie grass, several large stones, and a little stream 
tickling down amidst a bed of reeds. 

Immediately the Caffre saw this place, he stopped 
aud asserted that the leopard must be in there. ‘It 
Will not be good,” he said, “to go on up to that 
Place. We must go round and see if the animal has 
made over on the other side. If he has, he will 
lave left spoor;.if he has not left spoor, then he is 
iu there, and we can then cheat him, and you can 
geta shot at him.” 

We immediately walked off away from the ravine, 
and made a circuit, carefully looking out for spoor. 
We found none, and so keen were my Caffre’s eyes 
that I knew had there been any tracks, he would at 
once have seen them, so I felt as convinced as he 
Was that the leopard must still be in this corner. 

The plan that we adopted was that I should re- 
haitt concealed on this side of the ravine, whilst 
the Caffre entered it in the opposite direction, and 
Walked slowly up to it, making as much noise as 
hecould. The leopard would most probably retreat 
frow his cover, and would come past me, and give 
Mea chance of shooting him. 

There are not many Caffres who would have un- 
dettaken this risky proceeding, but this fellow knew 
the habits of animals so well that he was aware that 
4keopard that has just had a good feed is not likely 





to attack a man if he can avoid it, but would rather 
try to steal away quietly. 

Having concealed myself where I could obtain a 
good view of the top of the ravine, I waited patient- 
ly for nearly half an hour. I then heard a shout 
from the Caffre, and shortly after saw the leopard 
bounding along towards me. When he was about a 
hundred yards from me, he stopped and looked 
back, whilst his tail wagged like a watchful cat. I 
knew, from his stopping where he did, that he had 
no suspicions that an enemy was near him. The 
only danger he evidently feared came from the ra- 
vine. 

After he had stood for nearly half a minute, he 
turned and gave a dissatisfied cry, as though he did 
not like being disturbed, and then trotted on 
towards me. 

I let him come within about forty yards, and then 
raised my gun to fire. The movement was seen, and 
the leopard darted off like a bird onthe wing. I got 
a broadside shot at it, and heard the bullet tell on 
the animal’s body; and I had additional proof that 
my shot was good one, as I saw the leopard give a 
lurch, and stagger on for a few yards. 

A leopard, however, is hard-lived, and takes a 
deal of shooting; and though my bullet must have 
passed clean through the body of this one, yet off it 
went, as though I had not touched it. 

I ran to the top of a little ridge, and kept the 
leopard in sight for nearly half a mile, by which 
time my Caffre was beside me. The track now led 
us towards a very small clump of bush, so small that 
you could almost jump overit. In this cover the 
Caffre asserted that he believed the leopard was at 
present lying, but that if we approached it any 
neazer, the creature would see we were after him 
again, and would be off before I could obtain a shot. 
If the leopard again started, he would probably go 
two or three miles, and spooring was now less cer- 
tain than it had been when we started, because the 
dew had evaporated. 

Under these circumstances, the Caffre proposed a 
plan. He suggested that I should go forward to a 
clump of trees and bushes about half a mile in ad- 
vance, and should climb one of the trees and keep 
watch. Assoon as I had reached my position, he 
would then alarm the leopard, which would, he be- 
lieved, make off for the cover in which I was con- 
cealed, 

This plan seemed to me a good one, so, making a 
wide circuit to avoid the leopard, Isoon reached the 
clump of trees, and climbed up into an acacia and 
sat astride on the branch. 

From this position I could obtain a good view of 
the surrounding country, and soon knew how correct 
had been my Caffre’s judgment by seeing the leop- 
ard galloping towards me. : 

I fixed myself as firmly as I could among the 
branches, but it was very difficult to hold my gun 
and atthe same time to sit firmly on the branch, 
and my position felt rather shaky. On came the 
leonard, directly towards me, his galiop now re- 
duced to a walk. I saw he was bleeding from a 
wound in his side, and he looked very wild and sav- 
age. 

He entered the bushes, and seemed to be making 
directly for my tree. My heart beat rather loudly 
as he disappeared among the low bushes, and I 
watched for his reappearance. 

If he kept on the same course, he would come out 
of the bushes just under my branch, and I should 
get ashot at him from within a few yards, I dared 
not move my legs, lest the noise I must make in do- 
ing so would alarm him, but I twisted myself round 
as well as I could, so that I could point the muzzle 
of my gun downwards towards where I expected the 
leopard would reappear. 

As I expected, the creature came out of the bush- 
es just under my branch, and gave me a fair shot. 
Ile was exactly under me, and aiming at his back, I 
fired. 

Whether it was the recoil of the gun, or the sud- 
den change of position, I don’t know, but as I fired, 
I slipped round the branch, and for an instant was 
almost head downwards. 

I. kept my gun in my hand for an instant only, 
then dropped it and grasped at a small branch to 
save myself. 

I grasped this branch just as I slipped off the one 
on which I had been sitting, and there I hung, hold- 
ing on to this branch, whilst my legs were dangling 
beneath me. 

Such an accident and such a sight would have 
caused most lookers-on to laugh at me; but it was 
no laughing matter, for there, beneath me, with his 
back broken, growling and snarling, was the enraged 
leopard. I was, luckily, quite ont of his reach, as 
my feet were nearly ten feet from the ground, and 
the creature could only just drag itself very slowly 
along by means of its front paws. 

I was not a skilful climber, unluckily, and though 
I have seen many men who could put their body 
anywhere where they could put their hands, yet I 
never could manage it unless on along horizontal 
pole. As it was, I was holding on to a small branch 
that was two feet at least below the large branch on 
which I had been sitting. 

I tried hard to haul myself up, but it was no use; 
and, what was worse, the branch that seemed to be 
giving, was close to the big branch. 

I looked down and saw the leopard grinning at me 
below, and growlimg savagely, whilst each moment 
my arms felt getting more and more helpless, and 
my hands feeling as if they were losing their power. 
I knew that I must fall, and if I fell on the leopard, 
I should be torn to pieces, forthe creature’s front 
paws were quite serviceable, thongh his hind quare 
ters were paralyzed, 
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lcan quite fancy how a man feels who is waiting 
to be hung or shot; each moment was precious to 
me, though I knew no help could come in time. 
Luckily, it occurred to me that, though fall I must, 
still I need not fall like a log d#rectly on to the leop- 
ard, but that by swinging my body once or twice 
backwards and forwards, I might let myself go at 
the end of my swing, and thus probably might drop 
to the ground beyond the leopard’s reach. 

I could scarcely retain my grasp as I tried this 
plan, but I managed to swing myself about a little; 
and finding I could hold on no longer, I loosened 
my hold, and fell all of a heap on the ground. 

I did not get off quite harmless. The leopard tried 
to scramble towards me, and succeeded in giving me 
ascratch on the arm above the elbow, and tore off 
my coat, and left the marks of his claws upon me; 
but with such damage I was quite contented to get 
off, as I fully expected to be torn and fearfully man- 
gied. 

I dared not get my gun, it was so completely with- 
in the creature’s reach; but my Caffre soon came 
up, and had the great delight of hurling his assagies 
into the leopard, and finishing it off by these means. 


THE SEA-SERPENT AND CUTTLE- 
FISH. 

Every now and then we see in the papers accounts 
of the sea-serpent. In every part of the world, un- 
der tropical skies and in northern seas, this monster 
of the deep is said to make his appearance. Years 
sometimes pass and we hear nothing of the hugh 
snake. Then suddenly, when its existence is almost 
forgotten, and people laugh at the fancies of credu- 
lous sailors who mistook, they say, some floating sea- 
weed or wreckage for the mysterious monster, a par- 
agraph appears in the papers giving the statements 
of eye-witnesses, who profess to have seen a great 
sea-serpent. It seems hardly credible that all these 
people can be mistaken, and that there is no such 
creature in existence, or that they are endeavoring 
to impose on the credulity of other people. 

Besides our venerable friend the sea-serpent, there 
is another apparition that occasionally makes itself 
visible,—a gigantic creature of the cuttle-fish order. 

Victor Hugo has told a fearful story of the octo- 
pus, which was an exaggeration of his own imagina- 
tion. But that there are cuttle-fish of enormous 
proportions admits of Ifttle doubt. Recently there 
was in the papers what read like a veracious narra- 
tive of the appearance, off the coast of Nova Scotia, 
of acuttle-fish, one or two of whose arms were cut 
off which measured twenty and thirty feet in length. 
Such a monster would make short work of the 
largest boat, and cause danger even to a small 
schooner, as did a hugh fish, if wo ara to Loliewo 
the following strange story, which was communicat- 
ed to the Indian papers: 

The steamer Strathowen had left Colombo for 
Madras, and was passing Galle when the circum- 
stance under consideration occurred. The ship was 
steaming over a calmand tranquil sea, when, almost 
an hour before sunset, one of the passengers saw a 
sinall schooner lying becalmed on the starboard 
beam, about two miles distant. 

There was nothing in her appearance or position 
to excite remark, but, as the steamer approached 
her, the passenger levelled his glass, and noticed 
between the two vessels a long, low object lying on 
the sea, which, from its color and shape, he took to 
be a bank of seaweed. 

As he watched, the mass, hitherto at rest on the 
quiet sea, was set in motion. It struck the schoon- 
er, which visibly reeled, and then righted. Immedi- 
ately afterwards the masts surged sideways, and 
with his glass he could discern the enormous mass 
and the hull of the schooner coalescing. 

Tie was not alone in seeing this strange phenom- 
enon, for others on the deck of the steamer wit- 
nessed the scene, and expressed their surprise by 
exclamations. 

Almost immediately after, the schooner’s masts 
swayed on ene side lower and lower, and the vessel 
was soon on her beam-ends, as if borne down bya 
resistless weight. Thus she lay for a few seconds, 
and then disappeared beneath the calm surface of 
the sea, the masts righting as she sank, and the 
main exhibiting an ensign, “union down,” struggling 
towards the peak. 

A cry of horror rose from the lookers-on, and the 
steamer’s head was at once turned towards the scene 
of this singular catastrophe, where now a few of the 
crew were battling for life. As soon as the poor 
fellows were able to tell their story, they astounded 
the listeners with the assertion that their vessel had 
been submerged by a gigantic cuttle-fish, or cala- 
mary. 

Each narrator had his version of the story, but 
in the main all the narratives tallied so remarkably 
as to leave little doubt of the fact. As soon as he 
was at leisure, the skipper gave his written account 
of the disaster, which is ns follows: 

“TI was lately the skipper of the Pearl schooner, 
150 tons, with a crew of six men. We were bound 
from the Mauritius for Rangoon in ballast, to re- 
turn with paddy, and had put in at Galle for water. 
Three days out we fell becalmed in the bay (lat. 8 
degrees 50 minutes N., long. 84 degrees, 5 minutes E.) 

“On the 10th of May, about 5 Pp. M.,—eight bells, I 
know, had gone,—we sighted a two-masted screw 
steamer on our port quarter, about five or six miles 
off. Very soon after, as we lay motionless, a great 
mass rose slowly out of the sea about half a mile off 
on our larboard side, and remained spread out, as it 
were, and statiénary. 

“It looked like the back of a huge whale, but it 
stoped Jess, aud was of @ brownish color; even 














at that distance it seemed much longer than our 
craft, and it appeared to be basking in the sun, 

“‘*What’s that?’ I sung out to the mate. 

“<Blest if I knows; barring it’s size, color and 
shape, it might be a whale,’ replied Tom Scott. 

“*And it ain’t the sea-serpent,’ said one of the 
crew, ‘for he’s too round for that ere crittur.’ 

“T went into the cabin for my rifle, and as I was 
preparing to fire, Bill Darling, a Newfoundlander, 
came on deck, and looking at the monster, ex- 
claimed, putting up his hand, ‘Have a care, master; 
thatere is a squid, and will capsize usif you hurt 
him.’ 

“Smiling at the idea, I let fly and hit him, and 
with that he shook ; thero wasa great ripple allround 
him, and he began to move. 

*“sOut with all your axes and knives!’ shouted 
Bill, ‘and cut at any part of him that comes aboard, 
Look alive!’ 

“Not aware of the danger, and never having seen 
or heard of such a monster, I gave no orders, and it 
was no use touching the helm or ropes to get out of 
the way. By this time three of the crew, Bill in- 
cluded, had found axes, and one a rusty cutlass, and 
all were looking over the ship's side at the advanc- 
ing monster. 

“We could now see a huge oblong mass moving by 
jerks just under the surface of the water, and an 
cnormous train following. The oblong body was at 
yeast half the size of our vessel in length, and just 
as thick; the wake ortrain might have been a hun- 
dred feet long. 

“Inthe time that Ihave taken to write this, the 
brute struck us, and the ship quivered under tho 
thud; in another moment, monstrous arnis like trees 
seized the vessel, and she heeled over; in another 
second the monster was aboard, squeezed in between 
the two masts, Bill screaming, ‘Slash for your lives!’ 
But all our slashing was of no avail, for the brute, 
holding on by his arms, slipped his vast body over- 
board, and pulled the vessel down with him on her 
beam-ends. 

“We were thrown into the water at once, and just 
as I went over I caught sight of one of the crew, 
either Bill or Tom Ficlding, squashed up between 
the masts and one of those awful arms. For a few 
seconds our ship lay on her beam-ends, then filled 
and went down. Another of the crew must have 
been sucked down, for you only picked up five. The 
rest you know. I can’t tell who ran up the ensign.” 


———__ +8 

‘ For the Companion. 

POTTERY AND ITS DECORATION. 
By Mrs. J. D. Chaplin. 


The manufacture of pottery from clay is a very 
Slinple process. The rudest nations of antiquity, as 
well as the most refined, the Egyptians, the Grecks, 
Romans, the early Spaniards, and the unknown 
races which inhabited this continent long before it 
discovery by Columbus, have left specimens of their 
pottery. 

Some of the ornaments and vessels taken from an- 
cient tombs were rudely wrought with the hand, 
while others were turned by the lathe, such as is 
now used in potteries, and elegantly decorated. 

So frail is the potter’s work, that the Scripture il- 
lustration, “dashed like a potter’s vessel,” is under- 
stood by the child who reads it. But though a fall 
will shatter it into a thousand fragments, it defies 
time, the damps of the grave, and the inroads of the 
worm, as is shown by the lamps and vases taken 
from ancient tombs. 
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Many of our common household vessels are repro- 
ductions of ancient vases, such as jars, pitchers, 
bowls, and even the new-fashioned cup of to-day 
may be a fac-simile of the one from which Joseph 
drank at Potiphar’s table. 

«Fashions, being much like the spokes of a rolling 
wheel, ever coming and ever receding, recall the 
words of Solomon, “There is nothing new under the 
sun.” 

We want our young readers to learn to decorate 
pottery, both as an amusement, and as an art pro- 
ductive of beautiful things, with which to ornament 
their own rooms. Perhaps they may decorate so 
well that their mothers will beg them to leave their 
vases and pitchers in the parlor for the gratification 
of visitors. 

Many mothers dread any new ideas of this sort, 
because, in carrying them out, the young folks buy 
expensive materials, to be thrown away before any- 
thing is aecomplished; or because the work brings 
dirt and disorder into a neat house, 

We mean in our directions to teach the young 
fulka to avoid Loth these objections, 
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For your first attempt at decorating pottery, 
all you will need is a common earthern flower- 
pot, a small brush, and a little ‘‘coach-black.”’ 
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First, smooth the surface of the flower-pot 
carefully with sand-paper; then wash it with 
warm water, in which you have dissolved a little 
When dry, copy or design fig- 
ures of flowers, animals, birds or insects in pen- 
cil. Then fill up the design with the coach- | 

lack, being very careful to keep the brush 
within the edge of the drawing. 

Tracing-paper will make the work easy to such 
as have no skill in drawing, but if this is used, | 
every line or mark on the pattern should be | 
sarefully traced with a sharp-pointed instrument, 
s0 as to leave a well-defined impression. 

A plain stripe, or any little fanciful border, 
may be drawn around the top and bottom of the | 
pot you are decorating. If the coach-black | 
sinks in, so as to give the design a dim, unfin- | 
ished look, repeat the painting. 

A pair of such decorated vuses,—as we shall | 
now call the eight or ten-cent flower-pots,—if 
carefully painted, will not disgrace any mantle- | 
piece or ‘‘what-not.”” 

Another method, one which gives a novel and 
pleasing effect, is to leave the design in the orig- 
inal color of the pottery, and to fill all the 
ground with the coach-black. This will make 
the flower-pot look very much like a handsome, 
imported vase, 


common soda. 














The ground-work may be filled with any rich 
color in oils; or the taste of the young artist may 
be displayed by many-colored designs on the red 
clay as a ground-work. 

Tiles, which can be bought for fifteen or twen- 
ty cents, can be painted in a similar way, and 
mounted for a teapot-stand or table. 











All this work should be done on an old tray, 
or a piece of board, so as to protect your table 
and the carpet from injury, and to prevent the | 
orderly mother from saying, “I wish that pot- | 
tery and coach-black had never come into the | 





house.”’ 

This, remember, is only the first step towards 
what may become by study and practice an ele- | 
gant and useful accomplishment. } 

Should you succeed with the flower-pot, you | 
can then purchase at any first-class china store 
vases turned out at our potteries in imitation of 
the ancient Egyptian, Greek or Roman vases, 
and on them try your skill as a designer and 
decorator. You will then be prepared with | 
beautiful holiday gifts for your friends, and, if 
necd be, you will be able to “realize’’ something | 
by your work. For Etruscan and other vases 
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are greatly in vogue, and many who cannot buy 
imported ornaments wiil be glad to avail them- 
selves of those less costly, decorated by the skill 
and genius of their young country men and 
women. 

Should you become interested in the work, 
and succeed in doing it skilfully, you can make 
drawings of the antique pottery at the Museum 


of Fine Arts, and liave the articles made to order 


at very little expense; or you can design your 
own forms. 

Pottery can also be painted with oil colors, 
from tubes, such as artists use. The Japanese 
patterns, with high colors, are very pretty and so 
are the deep rich Pompeiian tints. It is well to 
try different styles. Thus you will strike on 
something that will be both original and beauti- 
ful. 

—__—_ +o -—— 
TURKEY AND RUSSIA. 

The causes of the present troubles in Turkey, 
and the interests of the different nations of Eu- 
rope involved in them, have already been dis- 
cussed in the Companion. But as a correspond- 
ent has asked for a clear statement of them 
again, we repeat, as simply as possible, an ac- 
count of the relations in which Russia and Tur- 
key stand to other European nations. 

In the first place, let us recall three facts. 
One is, that Constantinople, the present capital 
of Turkey, was the seat of the Greek church, of 
which Russia is now the head, before the Turks 
invaded Europe. 

The second is, that a large portion of the in- 
habitants of Turkey are not only Christians, but 
are “‘slaves,’’ that is, of the same race and blood 
as the great body of the Russians themselves. 

The third fact to be kept in mind is, that for 
two centuries the Russians have coveted Con- 
stantinople, for two reasons; because she has her 
ambition that that city should once more be the 
capital of the Greek church, and because she de- 
sires to be a great naval power. Now the pos- 
session of Constantinople would give her the 
command, not only of the Black Sea, but also of 
the Eastern Mediterranean. 

Peter the Great left it as an injunction on the 
Czars who should succeed him, to conquer Con- 
stantinople; and this has accordingly been the 
aim of the Czars every since. The Crimean War 
was the result of an attempt to make this con- 
quest Ou ihe part of he Czar Nicholas; Dut Eng- 
land and France came to the Sultan's reseue, 
and Russian ambition was checked by the fall 
of Sebastopol. 

Russia still covets Constantinople, and is be- 
lieved to be, at this moment, taking advantage 
of Turkey’s difficulties with that end in view. 
She has encouraged the rebellions in Bosnia and 
Bulgaria, and undoubtedly urged Servia to de- 
clare war against Turkey, and the Servian army 
is full of Russian officers and soldiers. 

But what concern has England, so far distant, 
in this trouble between Russia and Turkey? 
What cares she whether Russia takes Constanti- 
nople, or what becomes of the Sultan’s rule? 
She has two reasons for being deeply interested 
in the qaarrel, In the first place, England is the 
foremost naval power in the worid. She boasts 
that her navy is the greatest, and that her fleets 
rule every sea, She dreads to see Russia, in 
possession of the Bosphorus, with a great port at 
Constantinople, rising to be a rival naval power. 

But she has a yet more powerful reason than 


this. England rules over the great empire of 
India. She is most anxious to maintain that 


rule, and will fight to the last to maintain it. 

Now Russia has been for years approaching 
India with her troops by way of Central Asia; 
and now her armies are almost in sight of the 
Indian frontier. There is little doubt that Russia 
is ambitious to possess India, as well as Constan- 
tinople. 

Well, it happens that the nearest route for 
England to India is through the Mediterranean, 
and by the Suez Canal. Suppose, then, that the 
Russians had Constantinople. Her fleets could 
sail freely on the Mediterranean, and would 
prove an immense obstacle in the way of English 
ships going to India. She might be able to cut 
off English communication with India by this 
nearest route altogether. 

In case of a war, then, we should see the Rus- 
sian fleet in the Mediterranean stopping the way 
of the English, while with her armies in Central 
Asia she made an attack on India. 

It is mainly this fear of losing India, and of 
Russia getting it, that impels England to sustain 
the Sultan, and to resist a Russian conquest of 
Constantinople; thus she fought for Turkey in 
the Crimean War, and will probably fight for 
her again, if the worst comes to the worst. 

Austria has a deep interest in the Eastern 


| problem, though which side she would take in 


the event of war is doubtful. Her empire is 
composed of several races which do not live 
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very amicably together under one rule. Within 
her limits are Germans, Magyars, or Hungarians, 
Czecs and Sclaves. Each of these races distrust 
the others, and fears that one of the others will 
gain the ascendency in the empire. 

The Austrian Sclaves border upon the Servi- 
ans and Bosnians, who are also Sclaves. Austria 
is afraid of the latter becoming independent, or 
part of Russia, for then she might lose her own 
Sclavic population. So Austria has always sided 
with Tarkey, and would be very likely to do so 
now. Besides, Austria would not like to see 
Russia become more powerful, and become mis- 
tress of the Danube. 

Neither Germany nor Italy have a direct in- 
terest in the Eastern difficulty; their course, in 
case of a war, would be dictated by their alli- 
ances, and the gain they might expect from the 
promises of a power—probably Russia—in return 
for their aid. Both would be inclined to favor 
Russia, for Germany desires Belgium, Holland 
and Denmark, and Italy craves a part of the 
Austrian Tyrol; and Russia would probably con- 
sent to aid in fulfilling these ambitions. 
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FAMILIAR FACES. 
I counted all the sunny days and places 
My life had known, 
And found they gathered round the friendly faces 
called my own. 
Ah, can a life have any joys or graces 
That has no friends? 
When fades the beauty of familiar faces, 
Its gladness ends. 


~~ 


TORCH-LIGHT PROCESSIONS. 

Now that the November elections have passed 
and there will probably be few, if any, torch- 
light processions for at least a year to come, it 
may seem “out of season’? for us to speak of 
them. But there are some features about these 
parades, and the organizations connected with 
them, to which we wish to call attention. 

The custom of parading at night with torches, 
to arouse the enthusiasm of voters, or to cele- 
brate political victories, is by no means a new 
one. It existed as long ago as the famous Har- 
rison campaign of 1840, and perhaps before. 
But a torch-light parade in these early times was 
a very different affair from what it now is. 
There were no uniforms, and there was little or 
no drill. Members of the party that appeared 
in parade merely took torches and walked, per- 
haps not even “in step,’’ through the streets. 

It was in 1856, we think, that the system be- 
gan to be more elaborate. It became popular 
for the Fremont Club of that year to wear water- 
proof capes. The war of 1861—65 introduced a 
very general love for military drill, and the 
political clubs added that to their former attrac- 
tions. Fancy torches have come into style, and 
the companies now dress in unique and some- 
times costly full uniform, and compete with each 
other in the excellence of their drill. 

At the same time, the custom has become 
much more general. In the year of a presiden- 
tial election, nearly every village in the country 
has its uniformed clubs of both parties, and by 
an interchange of visits the young men can pa- 
rade nearly every evening of the month before 
election. In October, there was a Democratic 
procession in New York city containing, by some 
estimates, as many as fifty thousand torch- 
bearers. It was said that New England alone, 
during the last month of the canvass, consumed 
four hundred barrels of oil every night in feed- 
ing political torches, 

The idea of this almost universal parading, is 
both to excite the enthusiasm of the two parties, 
and to make converts by a large show of num- 
bers. There is good reason to doubt if either 
object is attained. At all events, it is a very 
expensive form of political work, and makes a 
heavy drain upon the pockets of those who en- 
gage in it, as well as of the committee that get 
up and manage the clubs. 

There are other and stronger reasons for ob- 
jecting to the system. Many of the clubs—most 
of them, perhaps—are composed of young men, 
who are expected to be out in the streets tramp- 
ing, night after night, sometimes until long after 
midnight. The effect is not to improve the 
morals of young men. Home is the best place 
to pass the evening, and the street is about the 
worst place. 

Probably few parents know how common it 
has gradually become for torch-bearers in cities 
and large towns to carry flasks of liquor in their 
pockets. The temptation to take a drink of 
whiskey during or aftera long and wearisome 
march, is very strong indeed, and many young 
men who have begun by taking a “‘pull’’ at a 
friend’s flask, have found the effect so agreeable 
that they have ended by carrying their own. 
Who can tell how many have thus started on 
the road to the drunkard’s grave? 

As we have intimated, by the time this num- 
her of the Companion reaches its readers, the 





evil for the present year will all be done. But 
we trust that every boy who has read this article 
will remember, when he is asked to join a torch- 
bearing club hereafter, that there is almost as 
much danger in his acceptance, as there woul 
be in passing his evenings for a month in a pub- 
lic bar-room. 
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GREENBACKS AND SILVER. 

A subscriber in Michigan asks us, among other 
things, “‘why the greenback is worth more than the 
silver dollar.” In one sentence the reason is this: 
because it is expected that the greenbacks will be 
paid in gold, and a silver dollar is worth less than a 
gold dollar. 

Any article is worth, not what the owner thinks he 
ought to get for it, but what somebody else will give 
him for it. If with a greenback a man can pur- 
chase a gold or a silver dollar, or with a gold dollar 
can purchase a greenback or a silver dollar, or with 
the silver dollar can purchase the other two, it will 
be seen that the values of the three kinds of money 
are equal. 

For certain reasons which we cannot go over 
again now, the greenback is not now worth a gold 
dollar. For other and quite distinct reasons the 
gold price of silver has declined. The two prices 
have no uniform relation to each other. Thus, it 
happened during last October that the price of gold 
advanced three per cent. and then dropped back 
again, without having the slightest effect upon the 
price of silver, and the price of silver has been quite 
steadily advancing during the last three months, 
without the smallest effect upon greenbacks. 

Since, then, the two valhes have no relation to 
each other, it is a mere chance that just now green- 
backs are worth more than silver. 

Moreover, the gold price of greenbacks is within 
the control of the United States, while the gold 
price of silver can only be established by us in co- 
operation with the rest of the world. If we were to 
resume payment in gold, we should make the green- 
back worth as much as gold, but that would not 
change the gold value of silver. And if we should 
make greenbacks payable in silver, we should not 
change the gold value of the greenback. But the 
increased use of silver would slightly raise its gold 
value. 


~>> 





EMIGRANT LIFE OF THE OLD 
TIME. 

Emigration in these days of steamboats and rail- 
roads is comparatively a trifling matter. But a hun- 
dred years ago, when ox-teams and saddle-horses 
were the only means of conveyance, it was quite a 
serious matter. Then when a party of emigrants 
started from a New England village for interior New 
York or the Ohio River, they assembled on the 
church-green, where religious services were held, 
and the venerable pastor commended them to the 
special protection of Almighty God. 

An old gentleman, who when but four years old 
was carried by his father from Vermont to the inte- 
rior of New York, tells some interesting incidents of 
pioneer life in 1790. A cart, two wagons, two yoke 
of oxen, four horses, a few sheep, hogs and cattle, 
and a little household stuff, formed their world 
wealth. They rode in wagons until the roads be- 
came so bad as to force them to journey on horse- 
back. 

The wagons were left behind until the roads set- 
tled. The father rode one horse, the little boy was 
placed on a pillow tied behind the saddle, witha 
strap under his arms buckled around his father’s 
waist. The little girl sat on the pommel, supported 
by her father’s arm; a larger girl rode on the horse 
which carried the bed and bedding; a yearling colt 
tagged after, and the rest of the party drove the 
live stock. 

Some of the privations were ludicrous. The fami- 
ly had arrived in the country before sheep-shearing, 
and the boy needed clothes. Not until next spring 
could cloth be made. His mother cut up an old 
cloak, and from it made a little coat with pockets. 
His grandfather got a sheep-skin, out of which to 
make the boy a pair of breeches. He took off the 
wool, rubbed it, pulled it, and then nailed it to the 
wagon-box to dry. It was very poorly tanned, but 
the boy was cased in a pair of sheepskin breeches. 

The skin was dry, and rattled like parchment, 
and, owing to the small size of the skin, the breech- 
es extended buta little lower than the knees. In dry 
weather the breeches rattled; in wet weather they 
would stretch and become flabby. When they dried 
they would be shorter and harder than ever. Thus 
pantalooned and coated, he spent a very pleasant 
season, until, sheep-shearing having come around, 
he got a pair of woollen pants. 

—+or—__—__- 
A ROLAND FOR AN OLIVER. 

Chief Justice Shaw, of the Supreme Court of Mas- 
sachusetts, was a learned lawyer, a clear-headed 
judge, whose judicial opinions were quoted by the 
English Bench. But occasionally he was irritable, 
and dealt with the members of the bar in a peremp- 
tory, not to say rude way. Once, when Rufus 
Choate was trying a case before the Chief Justice, 
he peremptorily ordered that distinguished lawyer, 
who was arguing a point after the court had decid- 
ed it, to take his seat. Mr. Choate sat down, and in 
a whisper loud enough to be heard by the bar, said,— 

“The Chief Justice don’t know much law, but he 
is a perfect gentleman.” 


The anecdote recalls the whimsical encounter 





which Father O’Leary, an Irish wit and priest, once 
j had with Dr. Samuel Johnson, who was almost as 
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,one of his sourest looks, he spoke to him in Hebrew. | 





sailed for his disagreeable manners as for his | 
great intellect. | 

O'Leary was taken to the doctor’s lodgings: by a 
mutual friend. On his entering tip, room, the doc- 
tor lookegt at the visitor from head to Soot, without | 
takgng any further notice of him. At length, with | 
O'Leary made no reply. 

“Why do you not answer me, sir?” asked the doc- 
tor. 

“Faith, sir, because Icannot. I donot understand 
the language in which you are addressing me.” 

“Why, sir,” said the doctor, with a contemptuous 
sneer, turning to the mutual friend, “this is a pretty 
fellow you have brought hither. See, he does not 
comprehend the primitive language.” 

O'Leary, bowing very low, complimented the doc- 
tor at length in Irish. Johnson, not understanding 
a word of it, turned a bewildered look to the friend. 

“This is a pretty fellow to whom you have brought 
me,” said O'Leary tothe friend. “Sir, he does not 
understand the language of the sister kingdom.” 

And making the puzzled doctor a low bow, Father 
O'Leary left the room, w ql satisfied with the Roland 
he had given him for his Oliver. 





¢ 
ANECDOTES OF TEMPER, 

A ludicrous and yet mortifying illustration of the 
length which a bad temper may drive one, is given 
by an English writer of the last century. A London 
tradesman and his wife quarrelled. From bitter 
words—such do not turn away wrath—they proceed- 
edto throw the movable furniture, such as chairs 
and tables, out of the window. The wife, resolved 
to excel, then drew tl:e feather-bed to the window, 
ripped the ticking, and g@all the feathers afloat in 
the open air. This did not satisfy her passion, for 
rushing to the stair-banisters, she broke her arm 
upon the rail, exclaiming, “Now, you scoundrel, you 
must pay fora surgeon.”” This was to “tear a pas- 
sion to tatters, to very rags,’’ in another sense from 
Shakespeare's. 

The celebrated English scholar, Dr. Samuel Parr, 
is the subject of an anecdote that shows not only 
his passionate nature, but the restraining influence 
of law. The doctor had a cat that was a great 
favorite. 

He did not live happily with his first wife, and open- 
ing the door of his library once, just after a domestic 
quarrel, something bobbed up against his face. It 
was the dead body of his cat, who had been hanged 
and placed in that position to annoy him. Discov- 
ering this, he rushed up to a portrait of his wife, cut 
the throat, and exclaimed, “Thus would I serve the 
original if the law would permit me!’’ 

It is the giving way to such fits of passion as these 
that has led many a man to the gallows. It was an 
Oriental king, a despot whose will was law, whose 
experience had taught him to record, “He that is 
slow to anger is better than the mighty; and he that 
ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city.” 


“May I govern my passion with absolute sway, 
And grow wiser and better as my strength wears away.” 
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THE PRICE OF THE CAULIFLOWER, 

Two gentlemen, many years ago, were walking 
through the fruit and vegetable market of Dublin. 
One of them remarked on the good humor of the 
hucksters. “Yes,’’ replied his friend, “they are 
good-natured, quick-witted, and obliging, but you 
can never get a direct answer from them.” 

“Oh, yes, you will,” retorted the other gentleman, 
“if you put your question first.” 

“Well, let us try,”’ said his friend, going up to an 
old woman who had a basket of vegetables before 
her. 

“What’s the price of this cauliflower?” 

“That cauliflower?” said she, taking it up in her 
hand. “Sir, that’s as fine a cauliflower as ever was 
seen in a garden or out of a garden.” 

“Well, but what is the price of it?” 

“The price! Never a prettier cauliflower could 
you see of a long summer’s day.” 

“Well, well, it’s pretty enough, but what’s the 
price of it?” 

“What's the price of it! Arrah, sir, you may talk 
of your tulips, and roses, and pinks, and wall-flowers, 
and gilliflowers, but the flower of all flowers is a 
cauliflower.” 

“But why not tell me the price of it?” 

“Ah, you'll not get such a cauliflower as this, sir, 
all over the market,—here, feel the weight of it, sir.” 

And the two friends turned away in despair of 
learning by a direct answer the price of that cauli- 
flower. 

—\—_+oe—___—— 
SPILT SILVER. 

We published some time ago the strange account 
of ateamster in Nevada, who washed sixteen dol- 
lars worth of mud off his cartwheels. The amount 
of wealth wasted in the mere wear of the precious 
metals would astonish us if it could be known, but 
of course that which is lost while in the rough ore 
must be much more. Precautions are taken in all 
assaying establishments and in mints to prevent the 
waste, even to the saving of the water in which the 
workmen wash their hands, but in the carting from 
the mines such care is impossible. The Virginia 
(Nev.) Enterprise says: 

The rich ores that have sifted out of wagons, and 
rolled off them when piled too high, would make 
several large fortunes, could all be collected that 
has been so scattered and lost since the discovery of 
the Comstock. Onr principal streets are sprinkled 
from end to end with the siftings of the rich ores of 
all our principal mines, as are the streets of Gold 
Hill; and the old Ophir grade is covered with ore 
from this city to Washole Valley, where the Ophir 
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days, on this road, when teamsters got stuck they | 
often threw off half their load, and in gathering up | 
the ore again did uot get half that was thrown off; 
indeed, it was quite a common practice with them to 
fill up chueck-holes with ore shovelled from their 
wagons. All this, however, is as nothing to the sil- 
ver and gold lost in the tailings in the early days of 
| milling the Comstock ores. Millions on millions 
have thus been lost first and last. In every move 
from the time the ore is dug out of the vein some- 
thing is lost, and something continues to be lost 
even after the bullion has been moulded into bars. 
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STALE OYSTERS, 

Epicures are fond of game which is “high,” that 
is, kept so long as to be tainted to an ordinary pal- | 
ate. But, perverse as is this taste, few, unless they 
were savages, have preferred stale to fresh fish. 
King George IL., of England, was, however, an ex- 
ception. When ne went from Hanover, his native 
kingdom, to England, to become its king, the royal 
steward, having heard that the King was very fond 
of oysters, had a dish of the finest of these shell-fish 
served every day. 

To the steward’s surprise, the King did not touch 
them. One of the royal pages, however, who had 
come over from Hanover, relieved the anxiety of the 
steward. by telling him that the King did not find 
the same relishing taste in the English oysters as 
those he had eaten in Hanover. ‘Get His Majesty,” 
said th page, “some stale oysters, and you will find 
that he will like them.” The stale oysters were 
placed upon the royal table, and George I. pro- 
nounced them delicious. 


a 
“COMPANION” SENT FREE. 

We will send the ComMpANION free to January 1, 
1877, to all new subscribers received by us during 
the months of November and December. 

If you wish for Circulars and extra copies of the 
COMPANION to aid you in obtaining new names, we 
will forward them,—only you must send ten cents in 
payment, and for postage. 
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SAILORS’ SNUG HARBOR, 

The suggestions that make great wealth a blessing 
to the world do not always (perhaps not often) origi- 
nate with the owners of it. Men who have spent 
life making money, generally know too little of the 
wants of the needy to decide which class of them 
best deserves their gifts. They do wisely, then, if 
they ask distinguished advice about bestowing their 
“benevolent” legacies when they die. 

The “Sailors’ Snug Harbor,” on Staten Island, is 
an institution founded by Robert Richard Randall, 
a wealthy New Yorker, as a home for worn out and 
superannuated sailors. His will was drawn up by 
two men celebrated in the history of the country,— 
Alexander Hamilton and Daniel D. Tompkins. “Af- 
ter he had directed the distribution of a few be- 
quests to friends and relatives, he turned to his law- 
yers and said, dolefully, “What shall I do with the 

rest?” 

“How did you make your fortune?” asked Ham- 
ilton. 

“I didn’t make it at all,” said Randall; 
left to me by my father.” 

“How did he make it?”’ was the next question. 

“By commerce,” was the answer. 

“Then why not leave it to the poor fellows who 
helped to make it?” 

And it was done. 

And old and disabled seamen have really to thank 
Alexander Hamilton as much as Robert Richard 
Randall for the ‘Sailors’ Snug Harbor,” the pleas- 
ant home on Staten Island, where they can spend 
the remainder of their days. 


“it was 





CAN YOU MEMORIZE THIS? 

Generally the degree of ease with which sentences 
are memorized depends upon the clearness and inti- 
macy of the ideas which they present. Some per- 
sons have such a memory for details that they can 
repeat a long column of figures or a catalogue of 
names, but most memories require association of 
ideas to aid them. 


Macklin was once lecturing upon literature and 
the stage, and in discussing the education of memo- 
ry, boasted that he could repeat any formula of 
words after once hearing it. Foote was in the au- 
dience, and at once wrote and sent to the stand that 
rigmarole that has since grown so famous: 

“So she went into the garden to cut a cabbage- 
leaf to make an apple-pie; at the same time a great 
she-bear, coming up the street, pops its head -into 
the shop. ‘What! no soap?’ So he died, and she 
very imprudently married the barber; and there 
were present the Pincininies, the Jobolillies, and 
the Gayrulies, and the grand Panjandrum himself, 
with the little round button at the top; and they all 
fell to playing the game of catch-as-catch-can till 
the gunpowder ran out of their boots.” 

Macklin failed, and so has everybody else that ever 
tried to repeat it. Suppose you try. 





HOW HE READ IT. 


A Scotchman is sure, no matter how strange the 
place in which he may be thrown, to make his 
wishes known. ‘He’s a guid Scotch tongue in’s 
heid,” is an old saying that most Scotchmen illus- 
trate—as did this one who was visiting London: 


Having gone into a “respectable-lookin’ ” cafe to 
have dinner, he was shown the bill of fare, printed 
on one side in French and on the other in English. 
He had only seen the French, however, as the card 
lay before him on the table, and it was all “Greek” 
to him. His keen appetite and his capacious “‘stam- 
ack”’ were teased into rebellion by the savory dishes 
near him. Fora moment he was at a loss how to 
proceed—but only for a moment. 

Hailing the ready waiter, and stretching out a 
horny digit, he proceeds, “I'm sayin’ min, gie’s me 
some o’ the stuff that the billy owre there’s gettin’ !”” 

The “stuff” gave satisfaction, it would seem, for 


| ceutly “socht” “The 
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maining days of his visit, he looked out for the 
waiter who had previously served him, and compla- 
same’s I got yesterday, mais- 
ter!’ and he was served accordingly. 


<> 
> 





BRAVE ENGINEER, 


The engineer of a train on a Vermont railroad de- 
serves “honorable mention” for his courage, quick 





| wit, and fidelity toduty, The Burlington Free Press | 


tells the incident: |i 


A few days since, as an excursion train of eighteen | 
heavily loaded cars on the Vermont division of the 
Portland and Ogdensburg Railroad had commenced 
the descent of a heavy grade between St. Johnsbury 
and the Connecticut River, the engineer descried 
three cattle upon the track justin advance of him, 
To drive or frighten them from the track, or to sea- 
sonably stop the train, was impossible. Instantly he 
decided upon his course. He sent his fireman to 
disconnect his engine and tender from the train, 
whistled “down brakes,”? and with full steam on 
plunged forward alone, and with the fearful im- 
petus thus gained, threw the cattle from the track. 
He then quietly allowed the train to overtake him 
again, connected it, and continued on, his passen- 
gers knowing nothing of the fearful danger they had 
escaped. 
—— -+o+—___—_- 


A FRIEND AT COURT. 


A Scotchman, named Grant, in the service of 
Frederick the Great, once gave proof of his mastery 
of the art of getting on at court. 


Grant was observed fondling the King’s favorite 
dog. “Are you fond of dogs?” said Frederick. 

“No, please your M: ujesty »’ said Grant; “but we 
Scots have a saying that it is right to secure a friend 
at court.” 

“You are a sly fellow,” said the monarch. ‘“Rec- 
ollect forthe future that you have no occasion at 
this court for any friend but myself.” 

Grant rose afterward with great rapidity, and was 
intrusted with the command of the most important 
fortresses in the kingdom, 








THE BIBLE. 

Matthew Arnold is generally known as a man of 
culture, with very “liberal”? opinions concerning 
religion. Yet he thus speaks of the Bible and of the 
Jews: 

‘As well imagine a man witha sense for sculpture 
not cultivating it by the help of the remains df 
Greek art, or a man With a sense for poetry not eul- 
tivating it by the help of Homer and Shakespeare, 
as a man with a sense for conduct not cultivating it 
by the help of the Bible!’’ ‘Greece was the lifter- 
up to the nations of the banner of art and science, 
as Isr: ael was the lifter-up of the banner of righteous- 
ness.”” we = 

A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion Given with other Publica- 
tions. 

We will send to any person, the COMPANION and 
other publications that are named in our Club List, 
at reduced rates. The Clud List will be found in 
the issue of October 26. If you have not seen it, 
notify us, and it will be forwarded to your address. 





A Word to Parents. 
CHRISTMAS, 1876. 


We call your attention to our Illustrated Premi- 
um List, in which you will find a varied assortment of 
useful articles, from which to select your 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


In order that there may be no delay, we would advise 
you to make your selection and send us the order at once. 
PERRY MASON & CO. 








A SPECIAL OFFER. 


We have recently published the following choice Brack- 
et Designs (full working size), which are more artistic 
than any before issued. The articles when nicely made 
will prove very salable, or they will make fine presenta- 
tion gifts for friends. 

Ornamented Leaf Bracket. 

Forget-me-not Match Box. 

Oak Leaf Box Cover. 

Centennial Picture Frame (very pretty). 

Ivy Leaf Book or Box Cover. 

Pretty Glove Box (Oak Leaf Pattern). 

Watch Stand, Ring Pattern. 

Lily of Valley Paper Knife. 

Beautiful Bird Bracket. 

Morning Glory Picture Frame. 

Handsome Easel. 

Paper Knife (The Fierce Turk). 

Beautiful Thread Box. 

Paper Knife (Maple Leaf). 

Lily of Valley Handkerchief Box. 

On receipt of 25 cents we will send this entire list of 
new Designs, together with twelve of the BEsT GERMAN 
STEEL BLADEs which have been selected with a special 
reference for cutting these superb Designs. 

In ordering, say “Special Offer.” 

PERRY MASON & CO. 








A Most Useful, Acceptable and Profitable 


CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


. THIS IMPROVED SPRING STEEL 


Bracket and Fret Saw, 
50 Bracket and Ornamental Designs; 6 
Bracket Saw Blades; 1 Sheet of Impres- 


sion Paper; 1 Brad "Awl; also full direc- 
tions; sent by mail, postpaid, for$125. } 





PERRY MASON & CoO., 


ra Boston, Mass. 








company formerly had a large mill. In the early 









when “oor frien” called at the restaurant on the re- 





FLORENCE STEEL SKATES. 


The Best and ONLY Cheap Steel Skates Made. 
Beware of worthless imitations, which are only common 
cast and malleable iron skates. Send for Circular. 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE 00, 


(Mention the Companion.) Florence, Mass. 


MAGIC LANTERNS and Stereopticons of all 

sizes and prices, Pictures il- 

lustrating every subject for schools, churches, par- 

lor entertainments and public exhibitions. 
(> Pays wellon a small capital. T4-page catalogue free. 

Centennial medal and diploma has been awarded to 
McAllister, M’f’g Optician, 49 Nassau Street, New York. 


{NEVER SO HAPPY IN MY LIFE 


As when [ received my SELF-INKING Co- 
lumbian. It will do the gl k of a $250 





RIN 
Cc OMPLETE F¢ R 
for catalogue to CURTIS & 
ELL, Type Founders, 21 Brattle St., 
Soston, Mass. Estab’d 1847. 


Potter’s American Monthly. 





ILLUSTRATED; Best Family Magazine in the 
Country, at $3 for IS77. 5 copies one year 
5 for $13; 10 conies for $25; 20 copies for $50, 





and a copy of Potter’s Bible Encyclo- 
pete. quarto, 3,000 Illustrations, price 
$25, ziven to the person sending this club, 


For sale at all News stands, i 25 cts. a num 
ber. Pha 9" ial Terms to Ager 
» POTTER & CO., ? ‘hil idelphia, Pa. 


~ AMUSING AND MONEY-MAKING. 


Book of full instructions for making and working bat- 
teries for gold, silver and nickel plaiting and electrotyping, 
Sent, post-paid, for 25cts, T. Ray, Box 356, Ipswich, Mass, 


GET THE BEST! 
Young America Presses are the best 
a va . $175. Thec one 
nia Just the Press for boys! $2. 
ip Complete printing-cfice, $5. "Before 
ms. you buy, send 3e stamp fornew comp, 
i. Catalogue to D. W. WATSON, 
73 Cornhill, Boston. 


Finely Printed Visiting ‘ards, (9 tints,) with 
40 your name on them all for only 0 cts, Write for 
WW sample. STAR PRINTING Co., Northford, Conn. 


SELEND: LENDID CHANCE! 10 all who send me One 
Dollar, 1 will send 50 ecards neatly printed in their own 
name, and two extra packs of 50each, printed in any two 
names sent; also, my Complete Outfit, designed expressly 
for the use of Card Agents, and pronounced by them the 
most unique thit they have everseen. It consists of Sam- 
ple Book, Order Book, Mailing Envelopes, and eight-page 
Catalogue, showing all my styles of printing for Visitin 

Cards, with price list and table of rates for Agents, anc 
complimentary letters from a tew of my most suecesstul 
Agents. The Sample Book contains 34 beautiful samples, 
which alone should be worth 34 cts., as most Card Houses 
charge 1 ct. each for samples. The Order Book contains 
blanks for about 50 orders. This I believe to be the best 
Dollar Package now offered to Card Buyers. Bear in 
mind that you get a pack of Cards for yourself worth 25 
cts., one pack each for two of your frie nds, for which you 
may get 25 cts.,each, and an Agency by which you may 
make several dollars. in a few hours, All tor One Dollar! 
Send ; at once to F. W. GARDINER, Lynn, Mass, 


saninein VISITING CARDS, 
50 Granite, White or Tinted Bristol, 25 cts.; 50 Glass 
Cards, 45cts.; 50 Snowflake, Repp or Damask, 30 cts. Sent, 
post- paid, on receipt of price. Great inducements to 
Agents. Price list and samples sent to agents ¥ 5 ~ in 
stamps Agents wanted. Address COLLIER & FITZ- 
GERALD, 2115 Arch Street, “Philade Iphia, Pa. 


“50 MIXED CARDS FOR 25 CTSs., 
the most elegant you ever saw, no two alike, and printed 
to order, with Scotch plaid case (worth 20 cts.), only 35 
cts. Samples, 6 cts. Blanks cheap. Samples, 10 ‘cts. 
None free. Agents wanted. 

J. W. BELCHER, Holbrook, Mass. 


B. T. BABBITT'S oe SOAP. 


Only the purest v 
. otablo ole used inits 


ee gg rs 



















: A 
miu sed in bathing ent 
| dren, will prevent 


~ ——4 eruptions, keep the 
skin sort and smooth, contittats to health, an whe nt disease. 
Does away with all powders, chalk or other emolien A cer- 
tain [fying of chafing itching, &¢., in babies cee causes or 


half the crying and crossness of ba hood, Worvh ten times its 
cost toevery mother and family in Christendom ; packed in boxes 
re 12 cakes, of 6 ozs. each, and sent free toa! ny iresson receipt 

ddress B. T. Babbitt, NEw YORK CIry. 
Bea For Sale by all Druggists. “ea 


$50 to #100 A MONTH FOR AGENT: 
UNIVERSAL HISTORY, 


ANCIENT, MIDDLE-AGES and MODERNS. 
The great interest in all nations and in our own thrilling 
history of 100 years, makes this book sell faster than any 
other. 3 books in one. Hepa AHL illustrated, Low 
price, quick sales, extra terms. Add 

J.C. “Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘Ts. 


Me CURDY & C 0. 
AGENTS ‘WANTED for the STORY of 


CHARLEY ROSS. 


Written by his Father. A complete account of 
this most mysterious abduction and exciting 
search, With fac-simile letters and illustrations, Out- 
sells all other books. One agent took 50 orders in one 
day. Terms liberal. Address, Jonn E,. POTTER & Co., 
Publishers, Philadelphia. 


PARLOR | FIREWORKS, Novelties, Games, 

Books, lays, Wigs, Beards, Moustaches, Colored Fire, 
Burnt Cork, Face Preparations, Tableau Lights, etc., etc. 
For Descriptive Catalogues of the above, send your ad- 
dress and a postage stamp to HAPPY ‘HOURS CoM- 
PANY, No. 1 Chambers Street, New York, 


50 MIXED CARDS with name, 10 cts. and stamp. 
e Agent’s outfit, 10 cts. Samples for stamp. 
Address M. W. DOWD & CO., Bristol, Conn. 


For 10 cents and st: ump we will send 
FIVE very interesting stories, by the 
best authors, TWO bez ones SONGS, and 

TWO InsTRUMENTAL PIE ; all new, 


of 3 pages each, an words and music ¢ comple te. 
GEO. W. » RICHARDSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 




















Tints Benuty of f Poliohs, 


Saving Labor, Ciean- 
oes, D Dara ab led. 


heapness, | ag 


oss Prop’rs, Cant 


6 FI E PHOTOGRAPHS- 10 cts.; 
) 3e-stamp. FISK & CO., Holyoke, Mass 
DOZ. LOVE CARDS, 20 cts.; 50 Diamond. “Em- 
bossed, 40 cts.; 50 Cards, no two alike 30 cts. Agents 
wanted, Complete outfit, 25 designs, wt s. More money 
in eon } Write to-« 


cn for 








§ Youth’s Companion Office, 
r 41 Temple Place, 


RASBACH & BURRILL, Herkimer, N.Y. 








For the Companion. 


THE IVY-WREATHED COTTAGE, 


*Neath domes richly painted, awe-stricken I wander, 
Ilear beautiful legends that minstrels may tell, 

O’er ruins still famous in ecstacy ponder, 
And visit grand castles where noblemen dwell; 

Yet, still, though I’m dazzled with visions so splendid, 
Dear fancy weaves for me a holier spell; 

Sehold the loved spot my brave grandsire defended! 

The ivy-wreathed cottage that stood in the dell! 

The rose-bowered cottage, the tree-shaded cottage, 
The white, lowly cottage that stood in the dell. 


How sparkled the dew on the green lawn before it, 
the glory of sunset long lingered around! 
Twas the home of my boyhood, and O, I adore it, 
There pleasure was thornless, and constancy found! 
From seat in the tree-bole, that lightning had cloven, 
How often [ listened to ‘*nine-o’clock” bell; 
How ¢ ming my chamber, with carpet home-woven, 
In ivy-wreathed :ottage that stood in the dell! 
The rose-bowered cottage, the tree-shaded cottage, 
The white, lowly cottage that stood in the dell. 
Who bent o’er my pillow with loving devotion ? 
Whose hand cooled my brow when ’twas throbbing 
with pain? 
Whose prayer was e’er fragrant with tender emotion ? 
Who watched my home-coming, again and again ? 
Can Lever forget her? Never, no, never! 
In arm-chair by window she breatied her farewell, 
And on my heart’s tablet is graven forever 
‘The face at the window that looked o’er the dell! 
The rose-bowered cottage, the tree-shaded cottace, 
The white, lowly cottage that stood in the dell! 
GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 
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For the Companion, 


SAW IIM THROUGH. 

They say when a Scotchman once gets his 
mind made up, there’s no turning him; and 
when he once fairly takes hold, he never lets go. 
The following is a vivid example, not only of 
Scotch persistency, but of Christlike faithful- 
ness, 

Some time ago, the New York Tribune told 
the strange story of a wretched youth, who, 
from a mere “animated bundle of rags, smelling 
of stale tobacco and whiskey,’’ became an in- 
dustrious, honorable man,”’ His reform was 
slow and fearfully difficult, and he owed it en- 
tirely to the patient watch-care of two noble- 
hearted and unselfish strangers. 

The poor young drunkard, already in the last 
fatal stage of a long debauch, was one morning 
creeping to a grog-shop for his early dram, when 
a man accosted him and asked him if he was not 
“Dick Rogers’ son.”’ 

He replied that he was. 

“Well,” said the man, kindly, ‘Dick Rogers 
was my early friend, and for his sake I would 
like to save his boy, Will you let me?” 

“O, you can try it,’? quoth the fellow, with a 
sneer. 

“Come, then,’”’ and the good Scotchman took 
his ragged subject by the arm, and led him to 
his own house. 

The Scotchman was not wealthy, and, though 
well aware of the trial and struggie that must 
follow, he could not afford the young drunkard 
aun attendant. 

In a chamber specially set apart, the Scotch- 
man and his son took turns in tending young 
Rogers and ministering to his wants. 

Deprived of liquor, the poor fellow was soon 
raving in the horrible delirium of mania a potu. 
He cursed and raged at his guardians, and bit 
and fought them like a wild beast, to break 
away from their control, 

Then reason came, and, weak and trembling, 
he thanked them, and begged them not to for- 
sake him, but have patience, and see him 
through. He knew it was his last chance. 

Hlis friends did not forsake him, Their care, 
and the aid of medical skill, summoned when 
needed, at last set him on his feet again, after 
weeks and even months of daily impending 
death. 

As soon as his health and strength were re- 
stored, young Rogers was furnished with em- 
ploy ment, and again opened correspondence with 
his mother, whom he had long neglected, and 
who did not even know where he was. But his 
noble rescuers did not consider their work yet 
done, At the desk next to Rogers’, in the busi- 
ness office where he was employed, sat another 
clerk, who kept an eye upon him for his good, 
and, in fact, accompanied him like a shadow to 
his meals and to his bed at night. 
Scotchman’s son. 


It was the 


This arrangement was, of course, mutually un- 
derstood, but at times, when Rogers felt confi- 
dent of his victory over appetite, it hurt his 
pride to be so watched, and he would indignant- 
ly ask if his friend could not trust his honor. 

“Your honor has been very sick,” his friend 
would remind him. ‘‘Until we are sure it’s well 
and sound again, we'll put no burdens on it.” 
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Two years this remarkable watch-care contin- 
ued, and the reformed drunkard was a free man 
indeed. He has never ceased to thank his friends 
for their unparalleled fidelity to him. Rogers is 
married now, a prosperous man, with a happy 
home of his own, which his aged mother shares. 

Is not this instance of rare and patient kind- 
ness a blessed imitation of the Friend that stick- 
eth closer than a brother? 

ene ee eee 
A YOUNG HERO. 

In times of great public calamity, the fearless 
and self-sacrificing in any community are few. 
A noble example appears in the following ex- 
tract, which makes one of the many affecting 
stories of the late yellow fever plague in Savan- 
nah, Ga, <A private letter from Augusta, of that 
State, to a gentleman in Providence, contains 
the account. 


The death of a young brother in Savannah, 
Monday morning, has thrown his whole family 
into the deepest grief—a young fellow, not much 
more than a boy, who martyred himself for the 
good of the people suffering with the yellow fe- 
ver, and himself fell a victim. 

He was prescription clerk in Lippman’s drug 
store there, and when the fever broke out, the 
whole force left but the book-keeper and he. 
A little later the book-keeper left, and Charley 
ran the whole thing himself, till Lippman or- 
dered him, by letter, to close the store. 

Then, instead of coming home, as his people 
kept begging him to do, he replied no. He felt 
it was his duty to stay, and he went to work in 
Clay’s drug store, putting up prescriptions, hun- 
dreds per day; no time to rest, no time for dinner, 

Clay took the fever, and Charley nursed him, 
but he died. Charley still tended the store. His 
cook took the fever; he nursed her, and she re- 
covered. Then a young friend, Symons. He 
nursed him and got him up, running the store 
all the time, day and night. He wrote his 
mother,— 

“T have to get something to eat the best way I 
ean. My cook isdown. Ihave no time for my- 
self, putting up prescriptions all day. When 
night comes, Iam so tired I can hardly put one 
foot before the vther. I have not had my clothes 
off in a week, and I have not brushed my hair 
in four days.” 

This, although ordinarily he was extremely 
neat and careful of his person. It sounds like 
old army times, At last, when Symons was up, 
Charley fell sick. He wrote that he had taken 
the fever, but was feeling pretty strong, and was 
confident of soon being up and at work again. 

Telegrams then began to pass ten or twenty 
times a day. ‘Charley improving—with good 
care he may come through all right; and every- 
thing looked hopeful, when all at once, ‘‘Charley 
is worse,”’ and he began to sink, Symons nursing 
him in his turn, and keeping up constant corre- 
spondence with Augusta by telegraph. 

Finally, telegrams could be passed with diffi- 
culty, the telegraph boys refusing to carry the 
messages in Savannah, It was the worst quar- 
ter in the whole city. The last two telegrams 
received from Symons were, “I will stick to him 
to the last.”” “I shall not sleep to-night.” 

And the brave young fellow kept his word. 
They both died the same night. Symons had 
never fully recovered, and wore himself out 
waiting on his friend. They were two brave 
boys.—Providence Journal. 
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CAGING A LIVE WHALE. 
We used to read in the old nursery book how 


“Simple Simon went a-fishing 
For to catch a whale.” 





And wise men, as well as simple ones, have 
made whaling a regular trade for many genera- 
tions. But to ‘catch’? whales and bring them 
home alive is an altogether different business, 
and one requiring no little ingenuity, force and 
patience. For Mr. Z. Coup’s great aquarium in 
New York two live whales have been captured, 
but died soon after being ‘‘caged.’’ The one 
mentioned below (named Le Grand Coup) was 
caught by Canadian fishermen at St. Paul’s Bay, 
on the lower St. Lawrence. The trap consisted 
of an enormous pit dug in the sand and sur- 
rounded by a corral of stakes open to seaward. 
Into this floated first (at high tide) a “‘calf’’ 
whale, too young to feed in captivity, and next, 
a “sperm,” forty feet long, which proved too 
huge and furious to handle. Le Grand Coup 
came last, a fish not quite twenty feet long. He 
was brought to New York in a great box or vat, 
being continually kept wet with sea-water. The 
World thus describes the unloading of the mon- 
ster: 

With but little delay, the wooden enclosure 
was transferred from the truck to the interior of 
the aquarium, and the doors were closed on the 
crowd that thronged around the entrance. The 
perforated lid was removed, and there lay his 
marine majesty in admirable condition, and per- 


fectly aware that the quieter he kept, the bet- 
ter it was for him. 

The box was rolled up to the huge tank which 
is to be his future home, and bands were passed 
around the body at various points. These were 
joined together and made fast to the hoisting ap- 
paratus, consisting of a series of pulleys and 
ropes dangling from the huge centre support of 
the roof. 

All was announced to be in readiness, and, 
with a slow, steady movement, the great inert 
mass Was laired in the air. By an ingenious ar- 
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rangement, the hoisting apparatus was shipped 
forward until it was just over the centre of the | 
tank. The whale was then lowered, and advan- 
fage taken of his dormant state to slip the bands 
as soon as he touched the surface of the water. 

A shout arose from the employees as svon as 
the feat was successfully accomplished, and an 
enthusiastic Canadian, who had accompanied 
the stranger on his travels, exclaimed, “By gar! 
he sall be called ‘Le Grand Coup!’”’ 

For a moment he lay quiet, and then began a 
“smelling investigation” of hisnew home. After 
nosing around for a little while, he seemed to 
come to the conclusion that all was well, and de- 


| fore us, he had experimented with the more 





voured with infinite relish his breakfast of eels. 
He made himself quickly at home, and during 
the day gave frolicsome tokens that everything 
was satisfactory so far as he was concerned. 

The present is the third whale that has been 
in the aquarium since it was started. The first 
two were brought to the city in June last, but 
met with untimely death by sticking their flukes 
against a a pipe in the tank. The re- 
currence of a like accident has been avoided b 
—— every exposed portion of iron with 

uffers of sponge. 


The tank itself is ninety feet in circumference, 
and the water in it is renewed every twenty-four 
hours by constant influx and overflow. It takes 
a bushel and a half of eels a day to “‘board’’ the 
big fish. 
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PANTHER-HUNTING. 

A writer in Forest and Stream, describing the 
early days in Central Pennsylvania, says that he 
has known of as many as four grown panthers 
being killed by a celebrated woodsman and 
surveyor of Centre County, named Mitchell, in 
the course of a couple of hours, in following up 
a wounded buck, the ownership of which these 
denizens of the wilderness tried to dispute with 
him. He relates the following anecdotes of pan- 
ther-hunting: 


In 1825 a hunter near the borders of Clearfield 
County caught a large, full-grown panther in a 
trap, some ten or twelve miles from any settle- 
ment, by the hind legs. It occurred to him that 
it would be good fun for the boys to take the 
animal to town alive. 

Accordingly he set to work by first securing 
its fore feet together with a hickory withe. He 
drew an old sack over its head and fore parts, 
fastening it securely around the body, leaving 
the strap attached to its legs. 

Thus arranged, and being a very strong man, 
he managed to get the whole thing across the 
back of his old horse (long accustomed to carry- 
ing similar wild loads), the panther remaining 
perfectly quiet during the whole performance 
and throughout the trip to the settlement. 

To illustrate the nerve and quickness of eye 
possessed by nearly all the woodsmen of that 
period, I will relate an anecdote: 

About the year 1823 or’4,a hunter by the 
name of Earles was sauntering leisurely one 
fine summer afternoon down the banks of Mos- 
hannon Creek, a tributary of the west branch of 
the Susquehanna, the locality being many miles 
from an inhabitant. 

He started up a pheasant, which alighted on 
the branch of a large hemlock, just in advance 
of him; thinking that it would make him a good 
supper, he stopped, and was adjusting his aim 
to behead the bird, when a slight noise a little 
above it caused him to glance upward. 

There, stretched along a large branch of the 
tree, an immense panther met his gaze, appar- 
ently in the act of leaping down upon him almost 
directly beneath. Without hesitation or change 
of position, he merely raised his cocked gun to a 
line with the eyes of the fiery beast, and pulled 
trigger. The animal literally, as he said, jumped 
against his bullet, which penetrated the brain 
between the eyes, and it alighted dead under his 
feet, covering him with dirt and leaves in its 
final struggle. 

ee eee 


POCKET-PICKING IN VIENNA. 
A correspondent of the San Francisco Chroni- 


cle says that pickpockets abound in Vienna, and 
illustrates the statement by these incidents: 


A gentleman from the interior of Russia came 
to Vienna a few weeks ago and put up at a re- 
spectable hotel, and one evening lost his watch, 
rings, purse and breastpin. The police were no- 
tified, and the Muscovite was requested to look 
over the photographs in a private album kept at 
the chiet’s office. He pointed out a ‘‘gentle- 
man” who had dined with him at the hotel, and 
had been very entertaining. That same day the 
Russian had his valuables restored to him, but 
he left Austria for his home in the firm belief 
that the loss of his valuables and their restoration 
had both been effected by supernatural agency. 

A very interesting place to visit is the Belvi- 
dere, a museum, containing the most complete 
collection of ancient coins outside of the British 
Museum. As I strolled through the rooms! fell 
in with a middle-aged gentleman of respectable 
appearance. He seemed to be well-informed, 
and little by little I succeeded in drawing him 
out and causing him to enlarge, in a diffident, 
modest way, upon the treasures of the museum. 

My voluntary guide called my attention to the 
prevalence, in this collection, of Roman coins 
unearthed in almost every part of Europe. 

By this time we had reached the door, and I 
made a motion to draw my purse and give the 
customary fee to the “portier,” but my compan- 
ion urged me to desist, saying that he was a 
daily visitor, and nothing was expected from 

rsons in his company. Once outside of the | 

uilding, we exchanged cards, bowed and parted. 

A few minutes later I had occasion to use my 
purse, but fonnd that while my entertaining 
friend had lectured upon the ancient coins be 








modern ones in my pocket with evident success, 
A police officer whom I informed of my logs, 
said he “thought he knew the party.” The 
card which the gentleman gave me showed the 
name of ‘‘Hippolite Foliere, de la Societe Num- 
ismatique Imperiale,’”’ and was evidently gotten 
up expressly to operate in that locality. 
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KINGS AT TABLE. 

Republicans are not supposed to be friendly 
to kings, yet they are sufficiently curious to learn 
all that they may about their habits of life. 
The Home Journal pleasantly gossips about the 
appetite of several kings. Of Frederick the 
Great, quoting from Mirabeau, who was at 
Berlin shortly before the monarch’s death, it 
says: 

“The king eats every day of ten or twelve 
dishes at dinner, each very highly seasoned, be- 
side, at breakfast and supper, bread and butter, 
covered with salted tongu@and pepper. 

“On the Fourth of July, when the doctor’— 
the celebrated Zimmermann, from Hanover — 
“saw the King in the afternoon, all had changed 
for the worse. He had —_— himself to public 
business from half-past three in the morning till 
seven. He then ate for his breakfast a plate of 
sweetmeats, composed of sugar, white of eggs, 
and sour cream; then strawberries, cherries, and 
cold meat.” Frederick’s illness was dropsy. 
He died on the seventeenth of August, 1786. 

William IIL, the saviour of our liberties, both 
ate and drank more than was good forhim. He 
loved to sit many hours at table; indeed, dinner 
was his chief recreation. @fothing must inter- 
fere with his enjoyment; the Princess Anne 
might look wistfully at that dish of young peas, 
but she looked in vain, for the King ate them 
all, and never even offered her a spoonful. She 
revenged herself by calling the deliverer “Cali- 
ban.” 

Among other sovereigns, we find the great 
Napoleon a voracious eater. Some one has at- 
tributed the loss of the battle of Leipsic to the 
effects of a shoulder of mutton, stuffed with on- 
ions, with which the Emperor literally gorged 
himself, so as to become incapable of clear-mind- 
ed and vigorous action. He ate very fast. The 
state banquets at the Tuileries lasted about thir- 
ty-five minutes. 

—_——_—+99.——_——_——. 


GOT HIS OWN “IPECAC.” 


It is well known that dogs, and other animals, 
are guided by instinct to simple remedies in na- 
ture when they feel ill; but the following is cer- 
tainly an extreme case of that kind of “‘blind in- 
telligence.”” 


Tripp, in his hunts through the barn, came 
across a piece of bread and butter spread with 
“Paris green,” left there for the destruction 
of the rats, who were making havoc with the 
grain. 

Tripp no doubt had “an eye for color.’”’ So 
he took a little lunch of the green bread, much 
to his sorrow. 

Scarcely was the poison swallowed, when 
Tripp felt that something was inside of him that 
ought to come out. He had no time to run fora 
doctor, so he went into practice for himself. He 
could not get at mustard, or eggs, as other folks 
do when they swallow poison, but he did the 
next best thing to accomplish the same end. 

He jumped in great haste—to the surprise of 
the occupants—into the pig-pen, and began turn- 
ing up household matters with perfect freedom. 
He tore up the seaweed that had been thrown in 
to make beds for the pigs and manure for the 
farm. Down, down wert his paws and his nose, 
deeper and deeper; and up flew the seaweed, till 
he reached a hot and steaming pool. From this 
he drank as if it were a dainty meal. On, on he 
went drinking from the impure mass till he was 
absolutely full, and could hold no more. The 
result was just what Dr. Tripp meant it should 
be; in a moment the fermented seaweed and the 
‘Paris green’’ were both where they could not 
hurt him. 

Now if any one knows in what medical school 
Dr. Tripp studied,—where he learned that an 
emetic was the remedy for poison, and that fer- 
mented seaweed was an emetic, we hope he will 
inform us.— Watchman. 

+0, 


MR. MOSBY AND THE HORNETS. 
“In a hornet’s nest’’ is the strong proverb for 
almost any tormenting fix that one suddenly 
gets into either innocently or carelessly. One of 
the worst cases of hornet that could well happen 

to a man is thus described in a Western paper: 


Mr. Mosby, of Rolla, Mo., wished to make some 
slight repairs on the top of his residence, and for 
this purpose had occasion to tear up a few shin- 
gles. In doing so, in a quiet and inoffensive man- 
ner. he was astonished to find that he had dis- 
turbed a hornet’s nest. The hornets swarmed out 
upon Mr. Mosby. They made it hot for him at 
the very first onset. He rushed to the ladder, at- 
tacked from behind, when, horror of horrors! a 
neighbor had borrowed his ladder. Mr. Mosby 
rolled from one end of the roof to the other, 
screaming as he went, ‘Ladder! ladder!’”? The 
hornets continually increased; they flew at his 
nose, his ears, his cheeks; they crawled down 
his back, they flew up his trousers, they met 
half-way and fought each other. They stung, 
here, and there, and everywhere. Mr. Mosby’s 
wild gesticulations and terrific shouts attracted 
the attention of the whole neighborhocd. His 
friends mistook the shouts of “‘Ladder! Hor- 





nets!”’ for “Hayes and Wheeler,”’ and thought 
he was ratifying; but so much seriousness was 
depicted on his face that a ladder was finally 
rocured and a rescue effected. Mr. Mosby is 
aid up for repairs now. 
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“Curley, answer me! To tell a story after, is 
almost as bad as to have done the cruel thing. 
Are those the prints of your teeth?” 

“I spec's they are—I dess,’”’ now sobbed Cur- 
ley, hiding her face. 

“Well, lam very sorry that I have a little girl 
that bites,’’ said mamma, gravely, ‘‘for biting 
animals have to be caged and tied up. NowI 
am going to tie up your mouth until you think 
you have got over your wild-beast nature, and 

















For the Companion. 
CURLEY’S CAGE. 
Curley was in a corner. 
All there was to be seen of her was her back. 


put you in a cage until you are quite tamed. 


Then mamma took a great large handkerchief 


and tied up Curley’s head and mouth, and put 
her over in the corner, which she fenced in like 


A pair of plump shoulders shrugged them-| 4 Cage with some chairs. 


selves once in a while. 

A very fat pair of striped stockings gave an 
occasional kick backwards at the chairs which 
were put all round her corner; but you would 
never have guessed there was a head belonging 
to the shoulders and legs, if you had not heard 
every now and then a stifled, angry little squeal, 
for the head was all covered up with a white 
cloth. 




















Curley was being punished. 

She had been a very naughty girl. 

Curley bit! ! 

This was the way Curley came in the corner: 
Freddy wanted to play with her new britannia 


tea-set. Freddy was only two years old, and 
couldn't talk, but he made a great many queer 
noises that passed for talk, and Curley under- 
stood them very well. 

He had been “Gahing’’ and “Gooing,’’ and 
pointing his fat little fingers at the shining cups 
a long time, but Curley pretended she didn’t 
understand what he wanted, and gave him his 
old white rabbit and woolly dog to play with in- 
stead. 

“What does Freddy want, Curley?’ asked 
mamma, who was busily sewing at the machine 
over in the corner. 

“He wants Bunny,—I dess,” said Curley, put- 
ting the old rabbit into Freddy’s arms so violent- 
ly as to quite push him over. 

“‘No-no-no-goo-gah,’’ persisted Freddy, getting 
up and toddling again over towards Curley’s 
tea-table, that was all set out for her dolly’s sup- 
per. 

Then he put out his plump little hand to show 
Curley just which cup he wanted to play with, 
when Curley—naughty girl—picked up his arm 
and bit right into the warm, white flesh. 


Poor little wild Curley! 
She kicked and squealed for a short while in a 
furious temper, then she-began to cry softly, as 
though she was sorry and ashamed. 
Mamma went over to her cage then, and said,— 
“If my little girl is quite tame now, and would 
like to come out and be good, Iam ready to hear 
what she has to say.” 
“O mamma,—lI will never be a wild beast and 
bite adain—never—never—any—more!’’ sobbed 
Curley. 
“Well, I am glad to hear you say so,”’ said 
mamma, untying Curley’s head, and letting her 
out of her close quarters. ‘‘Now go and kiss 
those marks in your brother’s arm, and tell him 
you are sorry.” And Curley rushed over to 
baby, and kissed him all over, and then she gave 
him her whole tea-set to play with, and they 
were very merry. 
And Curley never had to be tied up or put in 
a cage again for biting like a wild beast. 

reat G. DE B. 


For the Companion. 


THE GOOD OLD TIMES. 


T’'ll tell you now a story true: 
*Twas when the country all was new, 
And bears, sometimes, came ranging through. 


On woods and fields, all brown and gray, 
Was closing the November day, 
With cold winds whistling every way. 


Just eight years old was little Ned. 
Along the lonesome path he sped, 
With pa’s old hat down on his head. 


Changing, to give each hand its share, 
A heaped-up pail of pommes de terre, 
Just dug; all fresh, aud white, and fair. 
The pail was heavy, and too slow 

His hurrying footsteps seemed to go; 
Dark fears and darkness gathering so. 


And now looms up, just in his track, 
A something, strange and awful black. 
The woods are dark, he can’t go back— 


And that black something, growling low, 
Is coming towards him, crawling slow.— 
Way down the hill the home-lights glow. 
“The candle’s lit; pancakes for tea,’”’ 

He said aloud; “and here I be, 

And there’s the cake ma promised me. 


“Tf I could fly or climb a tree, 

Or pa would come, or somebody, 

For that’s a bear, I truly see. 

“O, if I only wasn’t Ned, 

Or this a dream, and I in bed.” 

Then popped a thought into his head. 


The steady gaze of human eye 




















A shriek—and mamma rushed to the rescue. 

“What is it, Curley? How did baby hurt 
himself?” asked mamma, kissing away the 
tears, 

“He fell—on his arm—and hurted it,—I dess,”’ 
Teplied Curley, her hanging head telling its story. 


“And what are these?’ asked mamma, point- 


ing to the red little teeth-prints in baby’s arm 
“Tacks,—I dess,’’ faltered Curley. 
“They look to me very much like ivory tacks, 


then,” said mamma, “and I think I know the 
ted cage they came out of! Curley, did you bite 


Your little brother?’ 


“He fell on my mouf—I dess, mamma,” said 


Curley, looking very guilty. 


Will make the wildest creature shy. 


So fixing on the moody bear 

Both eyes fierce shining with despair, 
He looked and looked, with all his might, 
Crept sideways and outflanked him quite. 
Slowly, full two rods the other side, 

The magic of his heels he tried. 

He scarcely minded logs and stumps, 
Nor heeded many graceless bumps, 

Still kept his pail, the contents too; 

(To lose them it would never do; 
Though twenty bears were at his back, 
Breakfast must not potatoes lack,) 

And reached home safe, poor little boy, 
Back through the years, I wish him joy. 


Close to the door, he thought a minute 
What he should say, and how begin it. 
For Ned was famed for seeing bears, 
And having many causeless scares. 

So, he said, creeping in quite still, 

“T saw a black dog on the hill.” 

“What dog? How big?’ the children cry. 
“Large as our pig, and just as high, 

He reared on his hind feet, just so; 

And showed his teeth, and eyes aglow. 

I called, ‘Good fellow,’ he growled more; 
I don’t know what it was, I’m sure.” 
“Seems like a bear,” said Uncle Dick; 
“T’ll go and see; Ned, where’s my stick?” 
Short time sufficed his search to make, 

It was a bear, and no mistake; 

He saw it in the twilight dim ; 

It reared and made great mouths at him. 
Ma’ma and children, all turned pale. 
Papa came in and heard the tale. 

“T'll goto Smith’s,” he calmly said; 
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Smith always keeps a loaded gun; 
You get the pitchforks, Ned, now run.” 


Pa, Uncle Dick, Smith and his boys, 

Were soon en route, with little noise; 
Their main dependence, Smith's old gun, 
Of long descent from sire to son. 

Pitchforks were three, with three keen prongs; 
Dick held aloft the massive tongs. 

Darkness had gathered round the hill, 

As cautiously they marched, and still, 

Peering far off into the dark, 

With now and then a whispered “Hark!” 

Till “Halt!” says Smith, “there sits your bear.” 
All looked; all saw his eye-balls glare. 

They halted, held a consultation ; 

Giving to every man his station. 

Smith made aspeech. They all agreed 

To march right up, with fiercest speed ; 

Not to back out, or shirk, or run, 

Until the victory was won. 

Smith was to fire, the rest be ready 

To meet the bear, with weapons steady. 

Flash in the pan did that old gun; 

But bravely rushed they, every one, 

And all at once gave thrust and thump, 
When, lo!—’twas nothing but @ stump! 

PERSIE VERE. 
a 





For the Companion. 


A WARNING TO BEER DRINKERS. 








For the Companion. 
HOW TO MAKE A HAZELNUT- 
CRACKER. 

How many boys and girls ruin their teeth 
cracking hazelnuts! 
As they go through the brush after the cows, 
or to and from work, they pick them off and 
crack them as they walk along. 
I am going to show you how you can make a 
nut-cracker, superior — not for durability, but 
practical use—to any for sale, in less than two 
minutes’ work, 
Cut a stick twelve or eighteen inches long, 
and about two-thirds of an inch in diameter. 
In the centre cut a notch, straight at both 
sides, three-fourths of the way through the 
stick, just large enough to let in a large hazel- 
nut, 
Gently tighten the notch by drawing one side 
of the stick upward, and the nut is cracked. 

The stouter and heavier the wood, the more 
durable will be the instrument. 

If it is made of seasoned hickory, it will last a 
long time, but will require some hard work in 
its manufacture. 








This cut will enable you to gg it more 
perfectly. . O. GRAHAM. 
TM, 2 
Hats orr.—Off with your hat, my boy, when 
you enter the house. Gentlemen never keep 
their hats on in the presence of ladies; and if 
you always take yours off when mamma and the 
girls are by, you will not forget yourself, or be 
mortified, when a guest or stranger happens to 
be in the parlor. Habit is stronger than any- 
thing else; and you will always find that the 
easiest way to make sure of doing right on all 
occasions is to get into the habit of doing right. 
Good manners cannot be put on at a moment’s 








“Hush, children, you have nought to dread; 











NUTS TO CRACK 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
WORDS REVERSED. 
EXAMPLE: 

The fect of an animal that has toes (pares), 

Reversed, to exchange, as these for those (swap). 
As necessary to the toilet as sails to a ship, 
Reversed, to cut off quickly, or clip. 
One afflicted with a loathsome disease, 
Reversed, to repulse or resist if you please, 
Part of a house, either above or beneath, 
Reversed, a tract of land covered with heath. 
Are very annoying on our hands, 
Reversed, ripe grain is on as it stands. 

Small collections of water by this name we ceall 

Reversed, a one-masted vessel, generally small, 
With traps, and poison, and dogs we fight, 
Reversed, is only seen by night. 
Fly around at night, but are not fierce, 
Reversed, with a L pointed weapon to Ae ree, 

We 


REBUS, 





Ei ighteen articles of apparel. 
LLGIE BELL. 


. 


WORD VALUES, 


EXAMPLE :—What w rend, relating to civil affairs, = 207? 
Answer:—CIVIC—C= 


V=—5 
I= |} 
C==100 

207 


What word, meaning to imitate, = 2102? 

What word, meaning to mingle, == 2111? 

What kind of monkey = 1101? 

What mode of expression, peculiar to a language, 
1502? 


What kind of pain — 251? 
What word, meaning of a black and blue color, 


= 557? 
What word, meaning bright, = 512? 
What South American quadrapec i = 1100? 
N.T. M 
4. 
JEWELS. 


On the quince tree over the way, 

Once on a cold and sunny day, 

I saw a show, splendid and rare, 
Hung by some wonderful artists there. 


First a fairy fierce and cold, 

Wrought in the night his wonders bold; 
But he slipped away, and left half done 
Before the morning, the work begun. 


Then a fairy, joyous and bright, 
Finished the work in broad daylight; 
Who were the artists, and what did they 
To the old quince tree by night aud day ? 


The brown, rough boughs were hung with gems, 
As jewels glitter from diadems, 

Purple, emerald, violet, rose, 

With every glorious tint that glows. 


Sparkling, glittering, flashing far, 
Pendant, rosary, crown and star, 
What was the jewelry I could see 
On every spray of the old quince tree? 
EK. L. E. 














This is not our old friend from the top of the col- 
umn, but astranger. See how many faces you can 
find? UCIUS Goss. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Spar-row. 
2. T-r im-s, 
T-i re-d. 
A-men-d. 
3. Write, right, rite, wright, Wright. 
are, ayer, Ayr. Rain, rane, rein, reign 
4. One is stepping up the stairs, w hile the other is 
staring up the steps. 
5. Ash, yew, lime, eln, aspen, cedar. 
3 “What's in a name?” 
. Centennial. 


Air, hair, 











warning. 


8. Tennessee, New Hampshire, Ohio, Pennsylva- 
nia, Connecticut. 
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OLD STYLE HEAD-DRESS, 

Modern fashions, especially those worn by women, 
are suggestive topics of ridicule. But it was “ever 
thus, from childhood’s hour.’’ The women of a 
century ago were even more obnoxious to criticisin, 
on the score of dress, than the women of to-day. It 
is recorded that in a Dublin theatre, so tall was the 
fashionable head-dress that the feathers on a lady’s 
head caught fire from the chandelier hanging over 
her seat, and it was with difliculty that her life was 
saved, A lady in full dress could not go in a coach, 
—the roof was too low. 
chair, and this had a cupola, with the seat in grooves, 
to be raised or lowered, according to the height of 
the head-dress, 

“T have seen,” 


She was carried in a sedan- 


says a gentleman writing of Dublin 
in 1760, ‘a lady standing in the street, the chairman 
looking up at her feathers and ecap-wings, and sev- 
eral times raising or lowering the seat; at last he 
thrust itin not above three inches from the floor, 
and there the belle was obliged to squat, the featbers 
rising three feet perpendicular, and the face the 
centre of the figure, with her hoop on each side of 
her ears; and there she sat laughing, like the lady 
in the lobster.” 


- e -_ 
NEAT RETALIATION, 

An even exchange is no robbery, and turn-about 
is fair play. The Chicago Times relates the follow- 
ing amusing passage of “three-cornered civility” 
between a negro and a white man: 


The Civil-Rights Bill and the Golden Rule were 
enforced by a colored man at Pittsburgh this week. 
In a crowded street-car one day a negro occupied a 
seat, and a white man was standing near by. Ata 
certain corner a white woman entered and passed 
down the aisle, no one offering her a seat, until she 
reached the negro and his white neighbor, when the 
lniter informed the colered man that the lady would 
doubtless thank him if he would give up his seat to 
her. The seat, under such circumstances, was, of 
course, surrendered, At a few blocks distant, the 
lady left the car, and, before the very eyes of the 
negro, the man who had addressed him in the lady’s 
behalf took the vacant seat. A laugh went through 
the ¢ Presently a large African woman got in 
the car, and looked around in vain for a seat. Her 
colored kinsman saw his opportunity, and, bending 
over, said to the white gentleman, “Sir, will you be 
good enough to oblige this lady with a seat?’ Pas- 
sengers bit their lips, looked out of the windows and 
up at the bell-rope, while the white man offered his 
seat to the colored woman, 
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A DRUNKARD’S NARROW CHANCE, 

Of reckless persons who escape death in spite of 
themselves, we never knew a more remarkable ex- 
ample tuan this. The Los Angelos (Cal.) Herald 
BAYS: 

Last Saturday, for some time before the departure 
of the San Bernadino train, J. North was disporting 
himself about the depot in a maudlin state of intox- 
ication, When the train started, he attempted to 
get aboard, but missed his hold and fell between the 
ear and the depot platform. The space here inter- 
vening is only about eighteen inches wide, and 
North being extremely obese, failed to go through 
to terra firma, where in all probability he would 
have fallen beneath the wheels and met a terrible 
death, The ear being in motion on one side, and 
the platform stationary on the other, the man went 
rolling along in obedience to the principles of fric- 
tion, much after the fashion of a flour-barrel ora 
rolling-pin. Strange as it may seem, when extricat- 
ed, he was sound of wind, limb and body, and al- 
most sober. A gun which he held in his hand was 
broken. It was a close pinch for a fat man, and we 
would not advise anybody else, drunk or sober, to 
try it. 

_— 


DROLL MISTAKE. 


An elderly and respected gentleman from this city 
returned home from the Centennial minus his teeth, 
Sitting down on a sofa at his boarding-place, seek- 
ing for “rest and refreshments,” 
of artificial teeth, laid them upon the sofa, 
back, and indulged in a sweet sleep. 


he took out his set 
leaned 
The keeper of 
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placed the teeth in the pocket of an overcoat near 
by, which he supposed belonged to the sleeper, and 
kindly covered that individual with the overcoat to 
prevent him from taking cold. Soon thereafter the 
gentleman owning the overcoat came that way, took 
the garment and wore it away, and with it went the 
tee th. Our toothless friend awoke, aud was “down 
in the mouth’”’ when he discovered the true situation 
of affairs. Not being able to grapple longer with 
the tough beefsteak at Philadelphia boarding- 
houses, he returned home in his grief to find conso- 
lation at the dentist’s. 
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A PREACHER OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


It is often debated whether the former days were 
better than these; but the most inveterate conserva- 
tive would scarcely maintain that the following sto- 
ry from Scribner’s Magazine could be told of any 
modern preacher and he long occupy a Hartford 
pulpit: 


A story of the Hartford pulpit, told in the “Recol- | 
lections,” illustrates the simple cu-toms of the days | 
gone by. Dr. Strong, after his Revolutionary chap- 
lainey, Was a pastor tor many years in the city, where 
he was universally loved and re spected, On week 
days, the doctor was interested in the sale of rum, 
as member of a firm who distilled ana sold the liquor, 
This may seem strange, yet it is worth remark that 
the liquor business appears to have been better in | 
the time when ministers managed it than now; but | 
that is not all the story. 

The firm failed, and the sheriff followed up the 

minister witha writ. The latter retired to his house, 
and shut himself up there to escape; but as writs 
could not be served on Sundays, he would come out 
of exile on those days, and, making his way to the 
sanctuary, would in safety lead his flock in their re- 
ligious duties, nor did anybody then comment on 
the affair as peculiar. 
Another version of the tradition has it that the 
sheriff did arrest the minister, but he was released 
“within limits,” as the custom then was, and the le- 
gal “limits”? had to be especially extended for the 
benefit of this culprit, in order that he might be able 
to reach the church where he preached. 


an 
A BEAR ON A STEAMBOAT. 

The passengers and crew of the Canadian steamer, 

John Egan, were treated on a late trip down the 

Ottawa to the hunts, namely, to a bear hunt, and to 

being hunted by a bear. 


While passing through Ouisseau Lake, a large 
bear was swimming across the lake, and as every oue 
seemed anxious to see a chase, Capt. Duggan stopped 
the boat and sent acrew after his be ‘arship. The | 
men soon overtook Bruin, and quietly captured him 
by throwing a noose around his neck. They then 
towed him back to the steamer and hoisted him on 
board. 
He had no sooner got himself fairly planted on 
deck than he managed to get free, and as the crew 
and passengers were all standing round, there was 
immediately some scrambling. 
The bear made for the ladies’ cabin, where he was 
given undisputed possession. The engineer, Mr. 
Dungan, pluckily followed Bruin to the cabin, from 
which, on being cornered up, he jumped through 
one of the windows oun to the deck. | 
Here Mr. Dungan again assailed him with an oar, | 
the only available weapon at hand, endeavoring to 
make him again take tothe water. Bruin, however, 
got upon the railing and refused to go any further, 
At length one of the passengers shot him. 
The bear weighed about two hundred pounds. 
was bought from the crew by the gentleman, 
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—— 
SURE. 

Over-certainty, as well as conscious falsehood, has 

a confusing effect on one’s language. The Lewiston 

(Me.) Journal says: 


There was a sheep-killing case at Auburn the other 
day. The witness for the plaintiff was a most decid- 
ed witness, What he knew, he was positive about, 
and he was positive to exactness, Wy farming up to 
it, he swore on direct examination that he saw the 
sheep killthe dog. Subsequently the court, address- 
ing the witness, remarked, “You testified, on your 
direct examination, that you saw the sheep kill the 
dog. Now, Mr. Witness, are you prepared, on your 
oath, to testify that this statement is true?” 

“Lam,” replies the witness, with unction, 

The Court—Will you swear that you saw the sheep | ? 
kill the dog? 

Witness—I am sure of what I saw. 

The Court—Then you saw the sheep kill the dog? 

Witness (soliloquizing)—The sheep kill the dog! 
Did I swear to that (overwhelmed with confusion)? 
Oh, I don’t mean that! What I saw was the dog 
killthe sheep.”” The judge, the learned lawyers, and 
the intelligent jury, were whelmed in one common 
gale of laughter. 

= Riana 


REMARKABLE SON-IN-LAW. 

A gentleman had five daughters. The first mar- 
ried a man by the name of Poor, the second a Mr. 
Little, the third a Mr. Short, the fourth a Mr, 
Brown, the fifth a Mr. Hogg. At the wedding cere- 
mony of the latter, the old gentleman observed to 
his guests: 

“T have taken great pains to educate my daugh- 
ters, so that they might act well their parts in life, 
and from their advantages and improvement, 1 
fondly hoped that they would do honor to the whole 


| alogue to J. COOK & CO., West Meriden, Ct. 


| Bristol Visiting Cards, with your 
name jinely printed, seut tor 26c. Bsam- 
pls of CHROMO, Snowflake, Damask, 
sag etc., phon prices, sen tfor3c. — 
We have over 200 styles. Agents 





Asthma. Jonas Wiiicomb’s Remedy. Prepared trom ; 
a German recipe obtained by the late Jonas Whitcomb, 
in Europe. It alleviated this disorder in his case when all 
other appliances of medical skill had been abandoned by | 
him in despair. In no case of a purely asthmatic charac- | 
ter hasit failed to give immediate relief, and it has effect- | 
ed many permanent cures. It contains no poisonous or 
injurious properties whatever; an infant may take it with 
perfect safety. 

JoserH Burnett & Co., Manufacturers and Proprie- 
tors, No. 27 Central Street, Boston. For sale by Druggists 
everywhere. — : _ | 
| 


YOUTH AND BEAUTY. 
Ladies desiring a clear, white, smooth, soft and beauti- 
ful complexion, should use Laird’s “Bloom of Youth.” 
Price 75 cents per bottle. Depot, 5 Gold St., New York. 





Sold at oa everywhere. Com. | 
eccsercecreeeeeeeeenes = | 

Corticelli Sewings and Twist 
Unequalled for Hand or Machine Use. Com. 





$200 A MONTH. Outfit worth $1, free to agents. 
Excel. Mig. Co., 151 Mich. Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


*2 OUTFIT FREE. Best chance yet. Write at 














Write at | 
= once to CoLLins & Co. 12€ linton Plhice, N. Y. } 


= FANCY CARDS. All styles, with one. 10 
J cents, postpaid - B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y 


poe anole “PRINTING PRESSES. . |e 
A great success. Four Sizes. Send stamp for Cat- 





! 








t) 


yes IR NAME neatly printed on 40 Bristol cards (8 
| tints) for 10 cts. and stamp; or 40 Repp, Granite or 
Plaid, 20 ets; 20 acquaintance cards, 10 ets. Outfit and 
list of prizes, 15 cts. We have over 100 styles. Try us. 
STEVENS BROTHERS, Northford, Conn. 





wanted. A. i Fuller & Co. ‘Brockton, Mass. 


) Made by ONE agent in 57 ‘days! 13 new 
articles, samples free. Address, 
C. M. LIMINGTON, Chicago. — 


6 ( CARDS: 50 Bristol and 10 different samples, with 
) your name on all of them, for 25cts. 50 mixed cards, 
25 for 20 cts.; 3 ‘Transparent, (each 
Agents wanted. Samples 
Outfit, 25 cts. We have over 150 styles. 
SocuTHWoRTH & Co., Brockton, Mass. 


$7 SELF-INKING “BEST” 


Printing Press. Outfit and press, $10. 
Presses from $1 to $65. Rotary Presses 
from $45 to $125. Send stamp for Cata- 
logue. (No postal cards.) H. HOOVEr & 
Co., 50 North 9th St., Philadelphia. 


Send 40 Extra Mixed Cards, with 

your name neatly printed on them 

all, for 10 cts. and stamp. ‘This is the 
best offer ever made as the cards are not the small kind 
that are being advertised all through the country, but are 
a large size card of the best ees Flirtation Cards (20 


styles), l0 cts. Agents’ Ontfit, 2 
Address CLINTON BROS., Clinton ille,Conn, 


Cards (no two alike) with name and 
25 MIXED a 40-page recipe book, containing 100 
valuable recipes, for 25 cents. The 
book alone is worth 25 cents. 65 Bristol Cards, with name, 
25 cents. Agent’s sample book complete (70 pages), 50 cts. 
Agents \ wanted. FRENC H & ROUNDY, Brockton, Mass. 
~ Beautifully Printed Chromo Cards 
new designs, 35 cts.; 25 Transparent i. 
40 cts.: 50 Ornamental Scrolls, new <e- 
signs, 6 colors, with name, 50 cts. 15 samples 
New and Stylish Visiting Cards, 6 cts. 
Agents’ outfit, % cis. C. W. KNIGHT & CO., 
Prov idence, R. I. 





no two alike, 35 ets.; 
card contains a se ene,) 20 cts. 
for 3¢ stamp. 
E. B. 

















3... All kinds BLANK CARDS 
cheap, also Acquaintance, 
we agg 4 Centennial cards 
; 175 per 1 
Scroll cards30c. per 100; 2.25 wt “0 et injonette cards 20c. 
per 100; 1. bors 1,000. Transparent “cards (32 scenes ) 40c. 
per 100; 3.75 per 1,000, Nobby card Cases with Chromos 75c. 
Me. 1, Rae am Cetin oe erdoz. Cutalogue 3c. 
Address, Je ,* De HUF oburn, ass. 


== Vis Visiting Cards. “NO TWO ALIKE. \Neat- 
4 est assortment the world ever saw, 35 cents. 4 
packs, 4 names, $1. With one pack for samples, you can 
get 20 names per hour easily. The call for these has been 
unprecedented, and my orders have got a little behind, 
but I shall now be able to send by return mail, as usual, 
50 ne plus ultra white —_ 20 cents. No nicer work any- 
where, at any price. Cards w ~~ ae to suit or money 
refunded every _ Write plainly. 
W. C. CANNON, 712 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 








50 . MIXED CARDS. No twoalike. Best as- 
sortinent out, peryumed, with elegant case, 30c.; 12 
25e.; 25 Acquaintance, 12 kinds, 
for pockets, We.: 25 
Outtit loe. 





Glass Scroll Cards, in gold, 
Imitation Morocco Card Case, 
Agents wanted! 
Warsaw, N. 


l0ec.; 
Fureka Blank Scroll, 20c. 
Samples 3c. U. 8. CARD CO., 









i everywhere. 
Sole agencies given. 
One A zent made $52 


A 5 
ut two green stamps on back of Postal Card, or 
in Letter, and mail to PATENT AGENCY Worgs. 
LOWELL, MASS, 


‘Beautiful !” “Charming!” “Oh, how love- 
hiv!” “What are they worth?” &c. Such are the exclama- 
tions of those who see the large, elegant new Chromos 
yroduced by the European and American Publishing Co. 
eve “ry one Will want them. It requires no talking to sell 
the pictures—they speak for themselves. _Canvassers, 
agents, and ladies and gentlemen ont of employment, will 
find this the best opening ever offered to make money. 








family; and T find that all my pains, care and edu- 
cation, amounted to nothing more than a Poor, Lit- 
tle, Short, Brown Hogg.— Western Rural. 





iece ies 

YOUNG SWELL: “I should like to have my mous- 
tache dyed.” Polite Barber: “Certainly; did you , 
bring it with you?” 


GIANTs.—A Wisconsin newspaper says: ‘The 
Board of Education has resolved to erect a building | 
large enough to accommodate five hundred students | 
three stories high.”’ 


THE laziest man is on a Western paper. He spells 
photograph “4tograph.” There have been only 
three worse than he. One lived out in Kansas and 
dated his letters “11worth,” another spelled Tenne- 
see “10aC,” and the other wrote Wyandotte “Y&..” 


A WITNEss for the prosecution in a murder case 

was thus questioned by His Honor: “You say you 
saw the man shot at?” ‘Yes, sir.’ 
I think, that the charge struck the deceased on his 
hody, between the diaphragm and the duodenum? 
Witness: “No, sir, I didn’t say no sich thing. 
said he was shot between the hog-pen and the wood- 








along, saw the situation, 


the boarding-hes 


se came 


house. 


“You said, | 


For full ex send stamp for confidential cireular. 
Address SON & CO., No. 738 Washington 


Street, A, "Mass, 
LADIES pounds, can change or renew the color of 
| their Dresses, restore to freshness and 
stan y faded Silks, Merinos, Alpacas, Neck-ties, Rib- 
s, &c., impart to wash-goods, such as Muslins, Cam- 
| rics, Lawns, &c., new and lovely shades, renew or 
| change them at pleasure with little trouble, in a short 
space of time, at the cost = afewcents, Circular sent 
| with samples and partienlar 
RNEY C HE MICAL WORKS, 
66 C ortlandt Street, New York. | 





By the use of our Magic Tints and Com- 


Box 3139, P. 


TABLE BASE BALL. 
The Latest Game. 


nt, post-paid, on receipt of $1.50. 
rorr MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


| the 


Pu LE. ‘ASAD NT and PROFITABLE EMPLOY- | 


THE BEST YER. 


The Sunday School Times, of which H. Clay Trumbul] 
and George A. Peltz are editors, and John Wanamaker js 
publisher, will, in 1877, contain critical notes on the Luter. 
national Lessons, by Profs. Tayler and A. C. Kendrick; g 
— exposition of the lessons every week, by Rey, 

ewman Hall, of London; and a practical application of 
the lesson truths, by H. Clay Trumbull. This pla 
cures fuller and betier lesson helps than ean be obt d 
elsewhere. The Times is sent to new subscribers, three 
months on trial, for 25 cents; one year, $2 15. 

‘or seven cents there will be sent a specimen copy of 

Scholars’ Quarterly, the best Sunday school lesson 
helv tor scholars published. 

Specimens of the Weekly Lesson Leaf sent free. The 
most complete leaf of any; although it is sold at so low a 
price. Address 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Business Manager, 
6lv Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


| (0 First Premium eee All at Centennial, Hand and Self- Inking, 
Save money! Do 


you ‘x Prin CLS emesis ising 


ee for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. Large 














sizesfor large work. Anybudy can work them, 
have good pastime for spare hours, and can 
make money by taking in small jobs, 
have much fun andmake money 
BO ) YS very fast at printing cards, etc., 
Send two stamps for catalogue. 


to Mfrs, KELSEY & Co. Meriden, Conn 



















FOREIGN STAMPS GIVEN AWAY. — 
Remember we give them away on receipt of a 3-cent 
stamp. GILBERY D. KINGMAN, New Bedford, C onn, 
The _ tender ‘and delicate odor of 
Violet | greats athered violets is exhuled 
by t delicious toilet water. The 
Toilet 
aroma clings to woven fabrics,to the 
Water hairand to the skin. is very remark- 
able. Sold inh ~pint bottles by alidr uggists. 
SENI 10c. & 3c stamp for 50 extra fine Cards, with 
yourname onthem. JEWETT & KING, 
ox 436, New Haven, Conn, 
Children’s Carriages,’ 
Girls’ Perambulators, Gigs 
& Sleighs, Boys’ Sleds. 
Cases & TOY PIANOS. 
For prices, Address. 
~~ VT. NOVELTY WORKS CO" 


tenacity. with which the refreshing 
INVALID CHAIRS, 
Carts & Wagons, Violin 
Sprignfield, Vt. 


<4 FIN VELY PRINTED Visiting Cards, 10 vari- 
9) eties, in splendid Case, for 25 cts. 9 samples for 3c, 
stamp. B. KNEELAND & Co., 


Miockton, Mass. 


CABDS., Agent’s outiit, 10 cts. and stamp. 30 Plain 
/ Cards, 10 cts. 50 Extra Mixed, 25 cts, E LN- 
VILLE CARD CO., Mellenville, Col. Co., N 


VEL eRctrsamuears 
~ «Fs TRIFET, | 


99 COURT STREET, BOSTON, MASa&., the 
oldest sere dealer in 


IGN TAMPS 
Catalogues, z5ic. 


Circulars, 3c. 
(Exclusively) in America. 60 varieties 28c; 
300 varieties, 260. All stamps genuine. 


HUNT’S REAT 
THE CREAT 


DNEY meviciN 


ve remedy for Dropsy and all diseases of 
the kiana ey’ Bla alder aud Urinary Or- 
gans. rith Kemedy is purely vegetable and 
prepared expressly for the above diseases. It ha: 
cured thousands. Every bottle warranted. Send to W. 
E. Clarke, Providence, R.I., for illustrated pamphlet. 
If your druggist don't have it, he will order it for yor. 
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Graetenberg Vegetable Pills 
Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 

GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S CATHOLICON, 

A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 

which women are subject. These medicines are purely 

vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almas ae, 
GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 56 Reade, St., S -Y. 


PECALCOMANIE. 


Decalcomanie, 25 cents; Bouquets, Frui 
Wreaths, Birds, Butterflies, Animals, &c. 

j >» Embossed Pictures, large and small, 25 cents. 

t PHELPS. BROS. & CO.; 125 Dearborn St., Chicago, Tih 


YOUR NAM “neatly printed on 50 Nice Bristol Cards, 


and sent post-paid, for 15 ¢.; 50 Gran- 
ite, 20 c.; 50 Scroll, 15 ¢.; 30 Acquaintance Cards, 15 c.: 50 
Plaid, 30c. Other styles at like rates. Elegant Card Cases, 
l0 and li cts.each. Standard Card Co., Brockton, Mass. 


VISITING CARDS, 10 styles. any 
hame,in splendid card case, 25 cents 
Agents’ terins and samples with each 
new order. We have every style. 14 
elegant samples for stamp. !:. 
S. TOLMAN « CO., Brockton, Mass. 


“New | Style ‘Diamond Visiting Cards. 
LATEST AND NICEST THING OUT. 

| &Q, ASSORTED (33 different kinds, including Snow- 
flake, Marble, Repp, Damask, Cream Plaid,Tinted, 

Bristol. &c.,) with your name on them, for 25 cts. Can give 

you the same assortment of common square cards, if you 

prefer them. Address S.J. SPEAR, Medfield, Mass. 

Samples for 3cent stamp. No postals. 


Keclining Invalid Chair 


ON WHEELS, 


easily propelled by occupant, in 

or outdoors. Best reclining one 

made. Send for circular. Exhib 

! S ited at Phila., ia Main Building T 

ie 59, and made e'by 

New Haven Folding Chair Co. 
New F'aven. Cor’ 


JUST ISSUED. 


A new work by Dr. 8. 8. Fitcn, on Consumption, 
Asthma, FE na Heart Disease, nee, 
matism, I psia, Female Complaints 10 
Throat Trou! chm This book, he andsomely gotten up, 
the ripe result of thirty years’ experience, is invaluable to 
all who take an interest in good health. We charge the 
nominal price of ten cents a copy to cover the cost of 






















58 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


5( () ELEG 
»? Case, (10 designs, Flowers and Leaves), suitable for 
Visiting Cards. Rewards of Merit, Book Marks, &c., sent, 
post-paid, ics 40 cts.; printed, 10 cts. a line extra. 

| EWETT CARD CO., New Haven, Conn. 


"| Gramps, COINS and CURIOSITIES. Poste | 
& age and Revenne Stamps, U. S. and Foreign — and | 
end for | 


| other curiosities, bonght, sold and exchanged. ha 


| price list to WILLIAM P. Brown, 145 Nassau Street, 


+ANT CHROMO CARDS, in Card | 


postage and wrapping. Our new edition of this work 
1andsomely Sound in cloth, with illustrations and fine 
traits of DR. SAMUEL SHELDON Fitcn, Senior, and 
Dr. SAMUEL SHELDON FitTcH, Junior, fine paper, inc sreased 
reading matter and more standard recipes, will be sent bY 
mail on receint of thirty-five cents. Send your address to 
DRS. 8. 8. FITCH & SON, 714 Broadway, New York. 


Neatly Printed Cards, no 8 alike, for 20. 
50 Bristo!, assorted tints, Price 1. ist for 3c. stamp 
W. H. FURLONG, 75 E. gt tee St., Chicago, 0) 


| 
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